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The Capabilities of the Middle and 
Southern Atlantic States. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Recently reference has been made to a speech 
of Butler’s, contrasting unfavorably American 
against French farming. We did not see his data, 
and his assertions are contradicted by facts, as 
far as grain produce was concerned. We admit, 
so far as economy of managing and feeding is 
concerned, the smal! French farmer can beat us. 
Necessity compels, and our people have not and 
do not wish to bom such rigid economy. Again, 
as compared with the English laborer, his low 
wages places him where our laborer would 
deem it starvation; an outcry would envelop 
the land. We belieye our present status favors 
neither very large nor very small farms. The 
English farmer employs large capital and large 
farms on rented lands at high rent, the annual 
rent per acre in many cases sufficient to pur- 
chase the acres here, and his profits are sustained 
only by high prices for meat and bread and the 
low price of labor. He already begins to feel 
severely the competition arising in this quarter; 
and the prospect is, he cannot continue to suc- 
cessfully compete with our cheap lands, as 
labor seems to be reduced as low as it will bear, 
other competitions from this side at the same 
time compelling reduction in their mining and 
manufacturing labor, and reducing amount of 
consumption of all kinds of farm products. In 
Maryland and Virginia, abounding in all kinds 
of land, both rich and impoverished, we claim 
we can hold our own on our poorest soils, 
either against Europe or the West; all that is 
required is sufficient capital and intelligent 
application of means to ends. Our lands are 
cheaper than either in Europe or the West; our 
fat cattle and our grain are worth more here 
than in the West; and the difference is more 
than sufficient to justify the expense of the 
improvement of our impoverished soils. 

Again: we claim our corn crop is more than 
equivalent, counting grain and fodder, for cattle 
feeding, to the ruta bagain England. We can 
beat the West in raising wheat; their carbona- 
ceous soils not being equal to the highest capa- 
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bilities of our soils. By adding albuminoids, as 
the English do, with straw and turnips, we can 
excel them by feeding corn fodder, straw and 
corn. Our most impoverished lands are deficient 
in only a few (to be sure essential) ingredients, 
for the most part consisting of phosphorus, 
nitric acid, plaster, potash and lime, and but very 
limited amounts of our soils cannot be profitably 
brought to the highest fertility by a proper 
economic management, and kept in high fertility 
by feeding as many cattle as the products of the 
continuous improvement will carry, continuin 
the application of fertilizers, the increase o 
crops and cattle, until we obtain the highest 
capabilities of our soil. 

We must raise or buy the sort of cattle adapted 
to the objects of our feeding, and we must pro- 
vide ourselves with necessary protection for 
winter feeding as well as provide for soiling in 
case of drouth; in fact, we do not doubt soil- 
ing would hasten improvement rapidly by sav- 
ing larger quantities of manure, and winter 
stall-feeding with use of albuminoids enable us 
to use the fodder now for the most part wasted, 
as well asthe wheat and Oat-straw not used for 
bedding. As far as the West is concerned, we 
have the advantage of a nearer market for cattle, 
wheat and corn ; they have the advantage vet of 
a less impoverished soil, but we have every other 
advantage. Now, we believe by supplying our 
poor soils with sufficient phosphorus, potash and 
plaster, (comparatively cheap articles,) we can, 
while using these articles, in two or three rota- 
tions bring these exhausted soils up to a pro- 
duction beyond the yield of western lands, and 
maintain the land in its increase by feeding and 
fattening steers, making butter or cheese, or 
selling milk. We estimate our poor soils at $5 
per acre; much can be bought for $1 an acre. 
Land in the west is worth from $5 to $50 per 
acre, and comparing with Europe, Jand is worth 
from $50 to $200 per acre; hence we have to 
commence with a small outlay for land, and 
with sufficient capital we can bring our 
lands up to the full value of the best western 
lands, and at the same time make the interest on 
all our applications. The thing has been done 
and is being done daily. Men without capital 
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must continue to flock to the government lands 
and undergo tbe deprivations of first settlers, 
and by industry thrive. Can any one doubt 
what would be the result of an English farmer 
settling on our $5 acres, and feeding out corn- 


fodder and straw, instead of turnips and straw ? | 
His ample capital would make better returns | 


than in England; what he pays there annually 


for rent would twice over pay for his fertilizers | 


here, and he could continue to sell his wheat and 
fat cattle from his own homestead, and become 
a competitor for hishome market. An expendi- 
ture for fertilizers of $5 per year per acre, would, 
in a few years, bring his land up to the highest 
fertility, and enable him to beat the West and 
compete successfully with the European farmer. 
Our climate is drier than in England, owing to 
more continuous sunshine. Rust affects us little; 
we can raise roots if we clioose; our pastures 
are liable to suffer from drouth. We can pro- 
vide for this with corn-fodder or other green 
crops, such as millet and clover, and we can 
surely compete with any location—as we can 
also raise watermelons and sweet potatoes. 

The climate of Maryland, Virginia, East Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina and Georgia present induce- 
ments superior to apy portion of the United 
States, and the land is cheaper than any other 
portions,—price varying from $1 to $50 per acre, 
depending upon location and improvements. 
The soil is everywhere capable of highest cul- 
ture and improvement, little waste land, very 
little not profitably improvable; labor is cheap 
as wellas land. It presents advantages over the 


far West, as already long occupied, having | 


churches and schools and railroads, canal and 


water communication,—summers longer, winter | , 
| stock-raiser ; 


shorter, and temperature more moderate. 

It is asserted by some writers it is more 
profitable to cultivate rich land at $50 an acre 
than improve poor land worth $5 an acre; 
taking the land alone into consideration, regard- 


less of buildings, we claim that nine tenths of 


the land in Maryland and Virginia, and we 
believe in the other States mentioned above, can 
be improved at a cost of $20 per acre and placed 
on a par with lands held in most of the States at 
$50 per acre. The only cause of hindrance is 
lack of capital. 
land in these States are not exhausted. 
these lands are exhausted of one article, and 
many of them have sources of supply on or 
near them; their poorest sandy soils are adapted 
to certain profitable crops, such melons, 
sweet potatoes, peaches, &c. 

In many of these localities cattle thrive with- 
out stabling. Very little snow falls in these 
States, and pine or other hedges on the north 
afford ample protection. Expensive stabling is 
not necessary. Amy man with $5,000 capital 
can start on 300 acres of these lands, supply 
himself with cattle and machinery, build a tene- 
ment and reserve two-fifths for fertilizers and 
incidentals, (no necessity in Maryland for fenc- 
ing,) and in 5 years have a highly improved farm, 
and everything satisfactory around him, pro- 
vided he understands farming and the manage- 
ment of cattle, and, as long as he manages well, 
he will find every 10 years his capital doubled, 
while he pays expenses and receives a support. 


as 


Why is it these lands remain unsought? The 
blight of slavery no longer exists. The former 
slave has learned to work, and is fast learning 
the humanizing rights of freedom; having 
learned obedience and how to work, he will 
soon learn the necessities of his surroundings, 
and offer to new comers his effective labor. 

We challenge comparison of the advantages 
of these sections here presented to any other 
sections in the United States; and while ad- 
mitting there is no section without something 
peculiar to itself, we challenge comparison of 
these lands with any others in the United States. 
We are prepared to prove the easy suscepti- 
bility of the lands to improvement and their 
adaptability to all kinds of crops, as well as 
some crops that can be raised profitably no 
where else. A. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Feb., 1879. 

[ We should be glad to have our correspondent 
give us the demonstration of the proposition he 
lavs down as to the comparatively easy improve- 
ment of these lands. His position as to their 
advantages over the West is one we have long 
occupied, and we are glad to find so intelligent 
and thoughtful an observer urging this point so 
effectively —Hds. A. F.] 

__<-2s + 


The Enterprise Club. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

An average number of members met on the 
8th inst. at “Maple Grove Stock-Farm,” the 
home of T. J. Lea,—Joseph T. Moore in the 
chair. Mr. Lea is at once farmer, butcher and 
but it cannot be said of him, 
“Jack at all trades and good at none,” for he 
masters what he undertakes. Of course there 
was a good deal of interest to be seen on these 
premises. The first of importance was the long 


| row of hog-pens, reminding us of 1 State fair of 


Again, large proportions of | 


Many of 
. | month old 


no mean proportions, with pure-bred Berkshires 
of all ages and conditions in clean straw beds, 
with plank floors under them and roofs over- 
head. Near by is the brick slaughter-house, 
very convenient in its appointments. A commo- 
dious barn was next visited, under and around 
which 36 head of cattie, ranging from one 
up, principally grade short-horns, 
were feeding. Scme very fine specimens of 
short-horn heifers and calves were seen. The 
flock of sheep, grazing in an adjoining field, are 
not surpassed for size and beauty in the com- 
munity. 

On reassembling in the parlor, one of our 
visitors, W. H. Farquhar, who has lately 
lost his barn by fire, asked several questions 
relative to barn-building, which elicited the 
following opinions of knowing ones: ist, barns 
should not be built less than 22 or 25 feet to the 
square: 2d, on level ground, do away with base- 
ment stabling and bridgeway ; 3d, use Georgia 
pine for frame timbers and white-pine siding. 

Questions. 

What is an acre of good corn-fodder worth ? 
Ans., from $2 to $3. 

What wages to pay day hands boarding them- 
selves? Ans. Average answer, 774 cents. Ar- 
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thur Stabler said from actual test it cost 26 cents 
per day to board a man 

Does corn-fodder keep better in rick or barn 
than it does in shock in the field ? 

Samuel Hopkins greatly prefers leaving it in 
the shock; suys he always aims to feed his 
fodder away early ; thinks he gets more good of 
it in that way, with much less labor in handling. 

Asa M. Stabler thinks fodder is worth more 
when housed. It is much wasted by winds and 
injured by rains, when left exposed in the field. 

tobert M. Stabler savs this has been an 
extraordinarily favorable winter for leaving fod- 
der out,—cold and dry most of the time; he 
believes in securing fodde1 over. It 
must be put away dry, and must be well cured ; 
if put away damp it will mould 

W. Lea ked that 
price of clover-hay, it di ot pay to 
fodder much; in 
shock until needed. ly ricks his fodder 
when it is an object to save provender 

Ed. Gilpin does not practice 
der in the fall ; 
is worth two loads from rick or barn 

Fred. Stabler on 
was put away in barn 
condition, there woul li 
one load in March would b 
loads of that left in the field a 

It is considered j 
oats with a drill. 

The annual discussion of the “Plow” ques- 
tion showed that we are just about where we 
were this time one year ago. The Syracuse 
chilled plow is a little ahead of any other. 

Question for next meeting: Would it 
our profit to sow more orchard grass 

H. C. Hallowell read a letter from Professor 
Collier, of the Agricultural Department, giving 
analysis of mea] made of pure corn cobs, show- 
ing that it contains nothing of a deleterious 
nature, and possibly considerable of value to 
stock. 


ler 
iInaer ¢ 


present low 
handle 
would leave it in the field in 


rematl tiie 


Genera 


hauling up fod- 
believes one load kept in shoc ks 

l, if fodder 
i dry and in good 
ie or no waste, and 
worth two or three 
| winter. 


t thing to 


the 
vit 


just ti righ sOoW 


be to 


her page. | 
B. H. 


E. D. 


[This analysis will be found on an 
Then adjourned to meet at the house of 
Miller, in April N. 
Sandy Spring, March 2), 1879 


) Agricultural Club. 

The March meeting was held at “Clifton,” the 
farm of Robert H. Tyler, on 7th inst. The usual 
routine business being disposed of, “Promiscuous 
Questions” were declared in order. 

Question by Brown: 

Is it safe to keep sheep on wheat-fields after 
this time ? 

The club are almost unanimous in favor of 
grazing wheat with sheep, but differ as to the 
extent to which it may be pushed, as well as to 
the date at which they should be withdrawn,— 
Major Jehnson being probably the most per- 
sistent wheat-grazier of our number. Last year 
he grazed so very closely, several farmers pre- 
dicted that he would reap but a slim crop, while 
others said “that he had sold his crop of wheat 
in his lambs.” The sheep were withdrawn 
March 15th; the wheat grew finely, and he 
averaged seventeen bushels per acre. He is graz- 


Haymarket (Va 


; its binding tendencies. 
' be done by its injudicious use, as salting just 


ing equally close this year, believing that the 
trampling will benetit more than the biting?will 
injure. 

A majority would keep sheep on a few days 
longer where wheat has not been very closely 
grazed. 

Regular question for evening: “Is salt neces- 
sary for stock?” This question was proposed 
by Mr. Heinicken, who said he had lately read 


|} aninteresting article against salting stock, by a 


farmer, who had not salted his stock for twelve 


| years, and yet his cattle were always as healthy 


and as fat as any in his neighborhood. 

Mr. H., while he has always followed the prac- 
tice of salting his stock, thinks the question 
of its necessity an Open one. 

Col. 8S. A. Buckner could not see one of the 
time-honored customs of his country thus as- 
sailed, by an intimation that “salting stock” was 
not necessary,—a that the very best 
graziers of his county (Loudon) bad always 
held as of prime importance. Did Col. Jno. 
Harrison and Messrs. Rogers, those Napoleons 
among graziers, during their long experience 
place an enormous value on salt? Were they 
tyros, never having passed the alphalet of their 
business? No sir, they were rig/it, and the gen- 
tlemen xon-salters may profit by their example. 
He believed this spirit of innovation would pre- 


custom 


| sently propose to muke the best beef or mutton 


without grass, hay or grain, or anything else 
deemed cssentils by our forefathers. Is net 
salt an aperient and a deobstruent? When on 
(iry feed that constipates, stock absolutely require 
salt or something of like quality to counteract 
Believes that harm may 


before driving to market will so thoroughly 
purge cattle as te make them lose a large per- 


centage of weight. 


Mr. Compton brought an argument against 


| salting, an article published in American Farmer 


many years ago, giving an experiment tried on 
two lots of cattle, equal in every way, treatment 
same, except one lot was salted, the other not: 
the lot without salt ¢mproved faster. The few 
cattle left after the war were fat and healthy, 
having had no salt (some of them) for years. 
This seemed to indicate no necessity for salting. 
Mr. Heuser said if the gentleman from ‘Bull 
Run battle-field” wished to adduce experiments, 


| he could pile'“Pelion upon Ossa” with experi- 
| ments that had resulted in favor of salting. 


He 
is aware that there is a slight percentage of salt 
in the water they drink and teod they eat, but 
still deems it a matter of necessity and good 
judgment to salt regularly. Col. Buckley says 


| the necessity is shown by deer and animals fre- 


RosBertT H. TYLER, 
Vareh, 1879. Sec’y. 


quenting the salt licks. 
Prince Wm. Co., Vu., 
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Cedar Run (Va.) Agricultural Club. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

In accordance with instructions from our club, 
1 enclose herewith a short account of the pro- 
ceedings of the “Cedar Run A. C.,” and trust 
you may find a corner in your Farmer for its 
appearance. I am a constant reader of your 
| journal, and indeed it is my guide. My father 








has bound volumes as far back as 1850, and you 
cannot imagine what a help they are to the 
young farmer. But 1 was going to say that I 
have read with envious eyes the accounts pub- 
lished of the meetings of the different clubs, 
until at last I was impelled to make a move in 
my neighborhood, although I am the youngest 
man and the newest comer, and all of my neigh- 
bors have joined with a will, and I believe we 
may say we have a club started. I am-making 
an effort to introduce your journal to my neigh- 
bors, and hope to send a few new names when 
I renew my subscription 

The wheat in this neighborhood, and, indeed, 
all lower Fauquier, is looking sick. The cattle, 
as a rule, are thriving, and have stood the winter 
well. You may look for some pretty cattle 
from this portion of the county next summer. 
There! I find myself writing as familiarly as if 
you were personally an old friend. lease 
excuse my impertinence, but you are the friend 
of every farmer, as your Farmer proves, and I 
am sincerely the Farmer’s friend. 

Geo. Y. WORTHINGTON, JR. 
fauquier Co., Va., March 3, 1979. 

[We hope other young men will be inspired 
by the results of the efforts of our young friend, 
and start up agricultural clubs in their respec- 
tive neighborhoods. The next best move he has 
taken, in making up a club for the American 
Farmer, will, no doubt, be speedily followed.— 


Ed. A. F.} 


Ata meeting of the gentlemen of the neigh- 
borhood, held at Mr. G. Y. Worthington’s, on 
February 13th, a farmer’s club was organized 
under the name of the “Cedar Run Agricultural 
Club,” of Fauquier Co., Va., and the following 
officers elected: Mr. G. M. Bastable, President ; 
Mr. W. J. Mann, Vice-President ; and Mr. Geo 
Y. Worthington, Jr., Secretary. 

Arter adopting a constitution, found in an 
old volume of the American Furmer, and select- 
ing a subject for discussion at the next meeting, 
Mr. J. Pennox Coates and Mr. A. T. Forbes 
were appointed as essayists for next meeting. 
The club then adjourned to meet at the Presi- 
dent’s, on Saturday, March Ist. 

The first regular meeting of the club was held 
Saturday, March ist, at Mr. Bastable’s, with 14 
members present. The criticising committee 
made particular mention of the fine appearance 
of our host’s cattle and sheep. The essays were 
short, but to the point, and gave us good 
ideas as to “how to make the vat crop most 
profitable.’ A general discussion and inter- 
change of views was had, and the conclusion 
reached that the oat crop can be made to pay as 
well as any other. “Corn and its Cultivation,” is 
the subject to be discussed at our next meeting, 
and Mr. W. J. Mann and Mr. Howsew Hooe 
are to tell us the best mode of cultivating it. 
Adjourned to meet at Mr. R. H. Boorman’s, 
Saturday, April 5th. G. Y. W., JR. 


Tue St. MIcHAEL’s (MD.) AGRICULTTRAL So- 
CIETY voted in favor of the five-field system,— 
with one-fifth of the farm in corn, two-fifths in 
wheat, and two-fifths in grass each year. 
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Best Time for Putting Out Manure, 





[The following paper was written by Bro. L. 
H. DUVALL, and read by him at Liberty Grange, 
No. 54, Maryland, March 8th, 1879, and for- 
warded for publication in the American Farmer. ] 

“From which can we receive the most benefit : 
by broadcasting manure now, or leaving it until 
spring ?” 

This question depends altogether upon cir- 
cumstances. For instance: the land being hilly, 
with a smooth surface and frozen, or an icy 
surface, I should leave it until spring; when 
level or moderately so, with a surface rough, 
plowed wheat fields, not rolled, grass land with- 
out acoat of ice on, or any land that you want 
to crop that has not a coat of ice on, I should 
not hesitate to spread any time in winter, and 
think it will not waste as much if spread as 
When put in piles in the field and left to be 
spread in the spring. 

The time was, when I was a boy, the farmers 
thought manure must be left until spring, hauled 
out and plowed under immediately, so that the 
manure would not lose any of its strength, and I 
was brought up with this belief; so much so, I 
would haul out manure for half a day, drop it in 
piles, and would spread and plow in the balance 
of the day for fear it would lose its strength. 
When I was married, in 1853, I was going round 
ameng the farmers in Bucks and Montgomery 
counties, Pa. It was such a different country 
from ours, of course my eyes and ears were 
open, and inquiries were none the less; then I 
found for the first time that they spread their 
manure on the ground in the fall for corn, if 
possible; they said they could raise more corn 
than by spreading in the spring, and they spread 
manure on mowing fields whenever it was con- 
venient for them to do so. It was hard for me 
to get out of the ruts my father had made; or, 
in other words, to believe that manure would 
not waste by spreading on the surface; so I 
thought I would experiment for myself. This 
was in the fall of 1855. After getting my corn 
in, I had a pile of manure in the cow-yard that 
I hauled out to a field, where I wanted to put in 
corn the next yeur; of course I put it on the 
poorest part of the field, covering about 14 acres 
of ground. The next spring, before I plowed, I 
commenced hauling manure, and spreading 
right by the side where I had left off in the fall, 
and I thought on better land. The result was, I 
made about one-third more corn, without actual 
measurement ; any one could see the difference. 
So | have adopted this plan ever since, and not 
only believe it best, but consider it best to haul 
out manure and spread right from the wagon or 
cart at any time, (only when it is ice-bound, as I 
said before,) for any crop, and to keep it as near 
on top as possible, so that when the rains wash 
the strength out of the manure, the litter will 
answer as a mulch for our dry soils. 

I have given you the practical part of my 
farming with manure; if 1 were a chemist, I 
could give you the scientific part where the 
manure wastes, yet I don’t believe all that 
chemists tell us; for instance: they will tell us 
Peruvian guano is very volatile, on account of 
the large percent. of ammonia it has; but I have 
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sowed Peruvian guano on grass in the spring of 


the year with the best results. I have known 
some farmers that went by the moon in spread- 
ing manure; for instance: when the points are 
down. Now,I don’t believe that the moon has 
anything to do with spreading manure, setting 
fence, or planting crops,—neither do I believe in 
a wet or dry moon, for when we have a wet 
time here there is a drought somewhere else 
with the same moon. Manure is with me like 
the black man’s rabbit: it is good at any time, 
and to use at all times if you have it. 
cee 

An Experiment in Corn Planting. 
Messrs. Editors American 

A few years ago there was quite an excite- 
ment amongst the farmers on account of the 
wonderful crops of corn produced by several 
members of the Gunpowder Club, and prizes 
were awarded to the successful grower raising 


Farme ve 


the greatest number of barrels per acre,—several | 


on 99 


members raising 25, 22, 20, and others 18 barrels. 

It occurred to me that I would try my luck 
and see what I could raise off an + acre. My 
plan was an original one,—laying the corn 
ground off. 

In the first place, it was a cl 
two years. I hauled out 30 one-horse-cart loads 
of good horse manure, plowed that down from 
8 to 10 inches, harrowed, rolled and cross-har- 
rowed, and suceceding in getting the one-half 
acré in splendid order. 

In laying the ground off, the rows ran east 
and west. I ran two rows 1 foot apart, then 
left a space of 5 feet; 1an two rows again, and 
left a space of 5 feet; in that manner finished 
laving off the one-half acre. 

Dropped the corn in the two rows, from 6, 8 
and 10 inches apart. Covered the corn with a 
rich compost which I had collected together. 

There happened to follow, after planting, a 
drought. I was compelled to haul water several 
times, so as to get the corn started. I was 
obliged unfortunately to replant nearly 
the piece, which nearly disheartened me. 

After so long a time the corn took a start 
and grew beautifully. I worked the corn with 
cultivator, single and double-shovel plows; also 
with the hoe, where the rows were 1 foot apart. 
Had a wonderful growth of fodder, and it eared 
well. Before the corn matured we had a very 
severe wind and rain storm, which blew the corn 
flat to the ground. I set it up the best I could. 
In three or four days afterwards another storm 
came and leveled it tothe ground again. I con- 
sidered I had done my part, so I left the crop to 
mature flat on the ground 

When the proper time came, cut the corn 
fodder down and shocked it. After my neigh- 
bors had husked their several acres, aiming for 
the prize, each one announcing the result,—No. 
1, 22 barrels; No. 2, 203 barrels; No. 3, 18 
barrels; No.1 obtaining the prize. I then had 
my corn pulled, hauled in the barn and husked. 
I measured 13 barrels good corn and 1 barrel 
short—making 28 barrels per acre. <A neighbor 
of mine, Mr. Thomas Gorsuch, wasin my 4 acre 
just after it had been blown down the first time; 
he remarked that it was a wonderful growth of 


ver sod, laying | 


} of | 
| rich or liberally manured, and not properly and 


| thoroughly «orked. 


| 


| corn ought to be selected from the best 


123 
fodder as well as fine ears of corn. My opinion 
is, if corn is planted by my plan, in a favorable 
season, that 35 to 40 barrels can be raised. 

Hereford, Balto, Co., Md. H. N. M. 

[This is certainly a most wonderful yield, 
under the difficulties mentioned, and should 
induce other farmers to try experiments. Mr. 
M.’s farm is in the same neighborhood of the 
Gunpowder Club, a member of which (the late 
T. T. Gorsuch) always insisted that 30 barrels of 
corn could be raised to the acre.—ds. A. F.] 
sos =a 


Prolific Corn. 


Porcher Miles, 
whether the 


We lately wrote the Hon. Wm. 


of Nelson Co., Va., inquiring 


“Hudson Corn,” which had so much celebrity a 
few years ago, had maintained in the region of 


its origin its prolific character. His reply is as 
follows, corresponding to the experience with it 
in other quarters where we distributed a con- 
siderable quanity of the seed to our readers: 
The “Hudson Corn,” like so many other “cele- 
brated” kinds of grain, constantly coming into 
notice—all ot them “wonderfully prolific,” &c., 
&c., seems to have disappeared from view and 
been relegated to the limbo of forgotten things. I 
found that on high land and ordinary soil, it did 
not yield any better than ordinary corn. And, 
indeed, I am less and less disposed to lay any 
great stress upon “improved varieties” of corn 
forseed. Any good corn, thoroughly well-worked, 
(there's the secret, and, “aye! there’s the rub!” 
likewise.) will, on good soil, yield plentifully, if 
not interfered with by drought. Of course, seed- 
: ars, 
taking the middle, because the largest grains, 
and from the stalks bearing the most and the 
best ears. That corn can be improved in this 
way, no farmer can doubt, but it will soon 
degenerate if not planted in good soil, naturally 


For depend upon it, for 
this crop, of all others, thorough worked, is more 
than half the battle. 
Wishing the old time-honored Furmer long 
life and ever increasing prosperity, 
Very faithfully yours, 
W. PorcHER MILES. 


The Origin of Ammonia and the Source 
of its Supply to Plants. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

For years we have measured swords during 
our pleasant chats on the above question, you 
contending that the preponderance of testimony 
favored the necessity of applying, in most cases, 
ammoniacal matter to the soil; whilst I have 
contended, without being able to prove it, that 
there was a constant and sufficient formation of 
ammonia from the chemical action going on in 
the air between nitrogen and the vapor, form- 


| ing nitrate or nitrite of ammonia, which is the 


true condition for it to be in to make love to the 
growing plants. At last, light begins to spring 
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forth with evidence of the great truths which 
have so lorg had possession of my thoughts by 
day, and I may say dreams at night. For these 
fanatical ideas, so called, I have been laughed at, 
and by some thought crazy on the subject 
Recent and simple experiments have conclu- 
sively proved my theory, which I do not claim 
as my own, that ammonia is being formed by 
every drop of water that passes from the earth 
in the form of vapor, whether at low or high 
temperatures, and from any porous substance 
exposed to the air. 

A. V. Loesecke, in the Archives de Fharmacie 
XI, No. 1, translated in the Pharmacist of 
March, 1879, gives a number of experiments, 
which go to show not only the correctness of 
Schonbein’s observation that ammonium nitrite 
is formed during the evaporation of water from 
the surface of porous bodies, but that this com- 
pound is formed when it vaporizes without 
their being present. 

A number.of trials showed that the remainder. 
after evaporation of a considerable portion of 
chemically pure water gave, in nearly every 
case, reactions of ammonia and nitrous acid, the 
experiment indicating that ammonium nitrite is 
formed more abundantly at a lower than at a 
higher temperature, and that not alone is this 
salt generated on the foliage of plants by the 
evaporation of water, (to be absorbed by the 
stomates or breathing pores,) but that a greater 
proportion of it originates on the ground, 
whence, in all likelihood, it is conveyed to the 
plants through the roots. 

Aside, therefore, from the nitrogen which 
Schact assumes plants derive from the air, but 
which Mulder contends can only transpire 
through the intervention of the soil where 
ammonia is formed, and which, combined with 
humic acid, he believes to constitute the source 
of nitrogen in plants, there would remain, 
Loesecke says, “manure and ammonium nitrite” 
arising from the evaporation of water. The 
importance of this is estimated from his compu- 
tation that the ameunt of nitrogen converted 
into ammonium pitrite through the evaporation 
of a layer of water 1 centimetre high, extending 
over 1 hectare, would be 0.7639 kilograms. That 
is, a8 1 kiio—2 204 pounds, and 1 hectare—?.470 
acres, the evaporation of a stratum of water 1 
centimetre, or about 4-10th of an inch, deep, 
would give 0 6814 pounds of nitrogen to the acre. 

Let us trace out the elements forming available 
ammonia. 
hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion of one 
part of the former tu eight of the latter, (by 
weight;) and then air, consisting of nitrogen 
and oxygen in the proportion of seventy-eight 
of the former and twenty-two of the latter, (in 
round numbers.) To form ritric acid, we are 
only to combine 14 parts of nitrogen and 40 of 
oxygen, (by weight) and then we have one of 
the most corrosive liquids known to science 
Again, combine 3 parts of hydrogen with 14 
parts of nitrogen, and we have ammonia, one of 
the strongest bases and of a suffocating nature. 
Combine the two and we have a harmless salt, 
from which laughing gas is made, and this is 
what is being constantly formed for its ultimate 
object; first, to form the blood ef fruit and 


First, we find water composed of 
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grain, (gluten,) and finally blood for animal life. 
All these elements are found in air and water, 
from which, with that almost invisible compan- 
ion, carbon, comes forth all organic life, acting 
in harmony with the immovable elements of the 
soil and the genial rays of the sun, with a still 
higher directing power. A. P. SHarp. 
Baltimore 
*@e 


Analysis of Corn-Cob Meal. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

You no doubt remember the discussion at the 
Farmers’ Convention, on the subject of corn and 
cob-meal. I see some of your contributors have 
also diverse opinions on the subject. Asa step 
towards a solution of the problem, I got my 
friend Harry Lea to grind some cobs as fine as 
possible, and sent a sample to the Superin- 
tendent of Agriculture for analysis, and for an 
expression of opinion. The enclosed copy of 
the very satisfuctory reply may interest you. 

Hastily vours, Henry C. HALLOWELL. 

Rockland, Montgomery Co., Md. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WasHINnGTon, D. C., Mch. 4th, 1879. 
Hon. Wo. G. LE Duc, Commissioner : 


Sir—I have the honor to-submit the following 
results from the analysis of the sample of corn- 
cob meal received from Henry C. Hallowell, Esq., 
Rockland, Sandy Spring, Maryland 

As will be seen from the analysis. there are 
present several constituents, in appreciable quan- 
tity, of acknowledged nutritious value, while 
under the head of “Soluble Cellulose and Starch,” 
constituting 41.62 per cent., we have a substance 
which, in al! probability, may undergo digestion 
and assimilation, but concerning the real func- 
tion of which little at present is known, and 
repeated and careful food experiments with 
the live animals are needed. It is, however, of 
importance to add that a very large percentage 
of our best grasses consists of this same form of 
Cellulose, which is not starch nor common Cellu- 
lose, but a substance readily dissolved by weak 
acid solutions. There is but a very smal! quan- 
tity of starch present, as is also true of our 
common grasses. It would be very important if 
the farmers of Montgomery Co. would unite in 
a few experiments upon this matter, and furnish 
their results to the Department. At present I 
can only say that corn-cob meal, instead of 
being a worthless addition to corn meal, does 
have a positive nutritive value of its own, and it 
may be that this value is very much greater than 
is commonly supposed 

ANALYSIS 
Water cee ° Sesce 
Oil ‘ ewes 
Sugars .... e+e 
Zein, a soluble uitrogenous substance..... 
Gum oc ocee 
Cellulose soluble ane starch. 
Cellulose... . ae 


Ash 


14.42 per cent. 
Tow 
2 62 
2.33 
1.0 
oo 041.08 
. 96.10 


100.00 
Respectfully, 
PETER COLLIER, Chemist. 
This corresponds in the main with the con- 
clusions reached by the Experiment Station 
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of Connecticut, in its annual report for 1878. | 
Giving the results of a large number of analysis, | 
the report says: It is highly probable that a | 
considerable share of cob meal would undergo | 
digestion in the intestinal apparatus of our 
ruminating animals, but it is evident the kind 
of nutriment to be derived from it is mostly of 
the carbhydrate kind, and it is probable that the 
nutritive ratio would show it to be one of the 
least concentrated kinds of dry feed that the 
farmer can use, less concentrated than straw or 
chaff of the forest sort, and yet it may be 
serviceable as these are when appropriately | 
combined in the ration with concentrated food. 


| paddle, or, still better, by a “battledore.” 
| doubt you are wel! acquainted with this flower, 


Silk, Jute and Tea in the South. 





I notice that lately more attention has been 
attracted to the idea of producing silk in this 
country. If a right beginning is made, I can- 
not see why it should not succeed, and prove to 
very many families a comfortable support. As 
I have been growing all the varieties of the 
mulberry and raising silk worms for now nearly 
50 years, and without a single failure, while my 
fixtures were of the simplest, I believe that I 
could furnish some very valuable hints to per- 
sons desiring to undertake this industry. 
Necessities compelled me frequently to manage 
matters very differently from what was recom- 
mended in the books, although I had Count 
Dandolo’s work. My innovations were all in 
the direction of saving labor, and simplifying 
fixtures, in which I had good reason to be 
satisfied with my success. If you would like a 
short article embodying my discoveries for 
publication in the dear old Farmer, it will give 
me much pleasure to write and send it to you.* 
The great difficulty that I experienced was from 
the want of a proper reel, which I was not 
warranted in importing from France for the 
Sew worms that I raised in any season. 

The manufacturing of Jute bagging in this 
city is a decided success, and the growing of the 
jute fibre has also succeeded wherever tried, | 
and its cultivation on a large scale is, in my 
opinion, only a question of time. I believe that 
the growing of Tea is also likely to succeed, the 
present system of labor being much better 
adapted to it than the old system of slave labor. 
I purchased from a French nurseryman here in 
1835 a plant; but my soil proving unfaverable to 
all plants of that family, my~ plant soon died. 
But I believe that the original plant is still alive ; 
certainly there is one in the same family still, 
although much neglected, I believe. 

I had a call from Mr. Gillet Gill, of the house 
of Martin Gillet & Co., of your city, who has 
been South inquiring about the cultivation of 
the Tea Plant. We at the South are poor just 
now, but I have not the least doubt that we will 
jin the near future be the manufacturers of 
<otton goods especially, for the world, and will 
trip up eur dear friends, the Yankees, just as 
they are now tripping up John Bull. R. C. 

Charleston, S. C., Feb. 24, 1879. 


{*It will give us great pleasure to have it.— 
Fad.] 





| of these plants. 


| tain a little of the famous foreign blood. 


The Tobacco-Worm Fly. 


Although I never was a tobacco grower, yet, 
as a grower of the tomato, I was interested in 
keeping under the worm which preys upon both 
I do not recollect whether I 
ever wrote you that by cultivating the Petunia, 


| particularly of the white single flowering variety, 


I was enabled to destroy quite a number of the 
butterflies, who are very fond of the flower, and 
attracted to it from quite a long distance, and, 
consequently very easily killed, and the cat 
helped to destroy them. By having a bed of 
these plants near the homestead, the butterflies 
can easily be killed even by children, by a small 


No 


which has a strange peculiarity, viz: during the 
hottest part of the day it exhales a very sweet 
and pleasant perfume, but towards twilight, the 
exhalation very nearly resembles the smell of 
the Peruvian guano, and I believe that it is this 
smell which attracts the butterfly, for I cannot 
recollect ever to have seen it about this flower at 
any other time of the day; probably, also, 
because that is the time of the day butterflies 
come out. R. C. 


OUR FRENCH LETTER. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The Fat Stock Show 
Just held in the Palace of Industry was not so 
brilliant as compared with former years, although 
the entries were superior. The “Exhibition” 


| had already exhausted the choicest lots, and the 


arrangements left much to be desired, owing to 


| the best portiun of the building being occupied 


with the lottery prizes. It is now some 35 years 
since these shows were founded, and they have 
not only imparted a great impulse to agricultu- 
ral ameliorations, but serve also to register the 
successive steps attained. Both in the cattle, 
sheep and pigs, the happy results of crossing 
with foreign stock—English blood—is apparent. 
There is also the tendency to show more “lots” 
than individual specimens of animals. The dis- 
play of agricultural implements was very satis- 
factory, only, as usual, its dispusition leaves every- 
thing to be desired. New manufacturers are 
disputing reputations and orders with old firms. 
There were entered 231 oxen, 36 cows, 75 lots of 
sheep, 190 pigs, 17 calves, 2,009 live barn-door 
fowl, and 1,994 implements; the collection of 
butters, cheeses, dead poultry, fruits, and other 
agricultural products, was extensive and excel- 
lent. A few notable facts : the public took greater 
interest in the show than on similar occasions ; 
the awards gave next to general satisfaction to 
the competitors—though the juries are next to 
invariably composed of the same persons, and 
the owners ef the exhibits commence to better 
comprehend the value of “precocity” in the 
breeding of stock, whether the animals be des- 
tined directly for the butcher. or, as in the case 
of oxen, passing first through the draught stage. 
Of the 284 cattle exposed, one-third at least were 
Durham, and nearly another third had Durham 
blood. The Charolais and Nivernais breeds, 
even the best specimens of them, perhaps con- 
These 
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“native Durhams” want the mathematical regu- 
larity of the pure breed; the flesh on the hips 
hangs in hemispheres, and ends abruptly at the 
upper part of the hock; the loins are not well 
developed; the sides are not arched, and the 
head is generally feminine in its looks. In the 
prize animal the butcher will find scanty tallow, 
but much flabby fat, and the public but little 
meat. The prize oxen, aged 33 months, weighed 
164 cwt., and the prize cow of 17 cwt. was 5+ 
years old; the prize sheep were of the Dishley- 

enichon breed, and the best pig was a Nor- 
mand-Yorkshire, 11 months old, and weighing 
51 stones. 

Free Trade vs. Protection. 

French agriculturists are divided upon and 
becoming somewhat distracted about the ques- 
tion of free trade versus protection. In certain 
regions of France the price of wheat varies from 
fr. 18 to 22, consequently it no longer pays to 
cultivate grain at this price. It is also a truth, 
that striking a tax on American wheat—for the 
United States supply two-thirds of that im- 
ported—will not remedy the evil, for foreign 

rain, Owing to expenses of production, &c., 
yeing less, could still successfully compete with 
home growers. Also, American is superior in 
quality to French wheat, and if a tax was levied 
the consumer would have to pay dearer for his 
bread, and the proceeds of the impost would go, 
not into the pockets of farmers, but into the cof- 
fers of the State. If the culture of wheat does 
not pay, farmers must try the production of 
meat, but, above all, pursue more advanced sys- 
tems of tillage, notably the usage of commercial 
manures, irrigations, and the employ of machine- 
ry; the latter is more than ever necessary at 
present, when the rural population tends to 
immigrate to the manufacturing centres, attracted 
by higher wages. France has not much more 
than commenced to lay in her necessary supply 
of agricultural implements. In order to en- 
courage the extended use of machinery, regional 
workshops, with able mechanics, are to be organ- 
ized, to be ready to execute repairs. 

Ensilage, or Green Maize tor Stock. 

M. Goffart, the discoverer of conserved green 
forage for stock, is in the habit of publishing 
annually a statement of his experiences; this 
year his remarks are not less valuable, because 
they are an exception to an uninterrupted suc- 
cess; the system has not been at fault, the plan 
has suffered from bad weather and questionable 
seed maize. His neighbors were not more fortu- 
nate. While 40 tons per acre of green maize 
were yielded, in some cases not 12 were obtained. 
This latter return is simply ruinous when the 
heavy expenses of tillage and manure are borne 
in mind. The choicest seed maize comes from 
Nicaragua; but it never arrives in time, and is 
injured generally by the weevil; New York next 
supplies the best seed, provided it be transported 
in barrels to avoid heating; failing both, the 
ordinary horse-tooth maize is to be preferred. 
There is no longer a question that the best 
method to preserve, as well as to employ the 
forage, is to cut it before treading it into the 
trench or pit. A machine worked by hand is 
not to be thought of; a cutter driven by two 
horses ought to chaff the green maize at a cost 
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of 6 sous per cwt., while an engine will do the 
work for two-thirds less. It has been ascer- 
tained that a trench eight feet wide, and covered 
| with earth, will lose 20 per cent. of its contents, 
while the loss will be only nominal if the trench 
| be made double the width. Another point to be 
noted: there is a growing disposition among 
| farmers to employ nothing but this trench forage 
all the year round. Generally one man, at fr. 2} 
per day wages, is allowed to care for 12 head of 
| cattle, fed on beet, turnips, hay, &c., to cut the 
|roots and provender. M. Goffart requires only 
| two men, at the same rate of wage, to care for 80 
| head of stock fed on the pit-rations. 
Experiments with Manures on Rye, &c. 
Professor Heinrich, of Rostock, has experi- 
mented with six different kinds of nitrogenous 
manure on rye,—the soil operated upon being 
deficient in nitrogen. The same quantity of 
nitrogen given in spring to the several plots 
|under the form of fish guane, powdered horn, 
| blood, and nitrate of soda, have produced the 
| same effect; but have been less efficacious when 
|in the form of sulphate of ammonia or powdered 
| flesh. The influence of all the manures was 
| excellent on the grain, thus contradicting a com- 
mon belief that it is the straw which is influ- 
}enced. When there is too much fat in an animal 
| manure, its action is diminished. In the present 
|experiments, nitrate of soda proved the best 
|manure, and in addition was the least costly. 
M. Ladurean’s experiments with flax are inter- 
|esting; the most lucrative yield of flax is that 
|from a manure uniting azote, phosphoric acid 
land potash ; the fibre, though not so abundant, 
| will be of superior fineness. Nitrate of soda 
| does not produce much effect ; flax requires very 
little soda, but much potash, and it has not the 
power to replace, like beet and some other 
| plants, potash by soda. In the north of France 
and in Belgium the plan is therefore bad, which 
|consists in dosing, more or less strongly, with 
farm-yard manure, guano, oil-cake, animal refuse, 
‘and similar nitrogenous manures, soils intended 
for flax. When the land is of ordinary richness, 
2 or 4 ewts. of the salts of potash and of magne- 
sia, sown in spring, will suffice. 
| It is anticipated that the new commercial 
| treaties will give an impulse to the cultivation of 
|hops in this country. France has about 9,000: 
acres under the crop, which sells at fr. 70 the ewt. 
Twenty years ago the price was from fr. 200 to. 
fr. 400. 
Finger and Toes in Cabbage. 
Cabbage is liable to a well-known disease in 
the roots, called fingers and toes, or club-root ; 
| it is not very general in France, but in the neigh- 
borhood of St. Petersburg it is a veritable plague. 
M. Woronin has devoted three years to the study 
of this disease, which he calls “hernia ;” it is pro- 
|duced by a microscopic parasite, and develops 
with greater rapidity in moist than in dry soils; 
| radishes, turnips and other crucifers are liable to 
be attacked by the parasites, which, quitting the 
excrescence on the root, seek refuge in the soil 
| till the occasion offers to feed on another root, 
| irrespective of age. Burning the diseased roots,. 
and changing the crop for a few years, are the 
| proposed remedies; cutting the club, employ- 
ing soot, &., are useless. F. C. 
| “Paris, ‘Feb. 27, 1879. 
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Pearl Millet. 


This valuable forage plant, which was described in our last issue, and which was introduced 


Fertilizers for Cotton. 


There has been for some time past a difficulty 
between the manufacturers of fertilizers and the 
planters of Georgia and other of the cotton 
States, in arranging for the price at which the 
supplies should be furnished for the present 
year. Differing from the practice elsewhere, the 
planters buy their supplies payable in cotton 
when made; the low price of cotton induced an 
attempt on the part of the fertilizer companies 
to obtain a greater number of pounds of lint 
cotton than heretofore, which was resisted by 
the planters, who claimed their inability to 
meet such a demand on the same ground that 
the sellers took their stand, that they could not 
afford to pay more at prevailing prices, and that 
the labor and other requirements of the manu- 
facturers had also fallen in price. There has, 
however, we learn, been a compromise made by 
the leading firms, and it was supposed all dealers 
would come into the terms agreed upon. A 
house in Baltimore which probably supplies one- 
seventh of the fertilizers used in one of the 
principal cotton States, informs us that his sales 
this year have been greater than for years 
before ; and the Atlanta (Ga.) Planter and Grange, 


> to general notice last year 
by Mr. Wm. H. Carson, 125 
Chambers St., New York, 
to whom we are indebted 
for the cut which we here 
give, has been widely tried, 
and appears to have given 
not only satisfaction, but 
in many cases wonderful 
results. Mr. Carson says 
that cows, horsesand other 
stock are exceedingly fond 
of it, and that it is equal 
in nutritive value to corn- 
fodder. The fodder is in 
the best condition for cul- 
ture and curing when the 
stalks are five or six feet 
high; but if used for soil- 
ing it might be cut ear- 
lier or later as convenient, 
the stumps sprouting and 
throwing up a new growth. 
Differing from Mr. Hen- 
derson, whose account we 
gave last month, Mr. Car- 
son recommends that the 
seed (which should not be 
put in earlier than corn- 
planting time) be sown in 
drills four feet apart, and 
when well up that the 
plants be thinned out to 
two feet apart in the row. 
Two pounds of seed will 
- thus plant an acre, if prop- 
‘ erly sown. The plant til- 
<4 lers very much. 


“From 


* 
in its number for 15th March, says: 
one of our leading guano dealers in Atlanta we 
learned yesterday that his sales of fertilizers 


were beyond his supply. The demands upon 
him are so great that he cannot meet them. 
This would show that the guano war between 
the dealers and farmers has not diminished the 
desire for artificial manures.” 

Dr. Janes, Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Georgia, thinks that a general withdrawal of all 
fertilizers would greatly shorten the crops and 
prove an unwise economy ; that the profits of 
the farmer in their use has been about 30 per 
cent.; that four millions of dollars are annually 
spent in Georgia for artificial manures, and 
hopes the matter will end amicably. The 
Georgia Constitution says: “We are informed 
many of the manufacturers have met the wishes 
of the farmers, and are now offering standard 
brands of guano at 500 pounds of cotton for 
guano delivered at depots, instead of 500 pounds 
and the freight from the coast, which was at 
first asked. This promises to net them less 
money per ton for their guano than last year’s 
sales. They claim that any further reduction 
would be ruinous to them.” 

These terms, it adds, appear to be satisfactory 
to the farmer. 
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The Dairy. 


The Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

After a careful examination of all methods of 
stabling, in connection with an experience of 
several years, it is my firm belief that stanch- 
ions are the only proper method of confining 
cows; in fact, it is the only method by which 
they can be kept perfectly clean at all times, 
and under all circumstances. As an evidence of 
this, there is not now a dairyman in this neigh- 
borhood who has not remodeled his stables after 
seeing mine; and I frequently have gentlemen 
from long distances call on me for specifications 

The great objection to them heretofore was 
the tendency to cause abortion; to avoid this, I 
have constructed the floor of my stanchions by 
putting down a hewed log or sill, 10 inches or 
more wide and 8 inches thick: this sill is set so 
as to give it a fall of one inch from front to rear; 
the remainder of the floor, from the sill to the 
manger, is filled in with well-packed earth, 
perfectly level; as will be seen, the only incline 
is that of one inch in the sill, directly under the 
hind teet of the cow ; the slight depression made 
by the action of the front feet causes the animal 
to stand perfectly level, or, if anything, slightly 
lower in front, and therefore relieves the strain on 
the hind parts, which is so objectionable in all 
floors made of plank, cement or brick. A water- 
ing-pot full of water, in which a tablespoonful 
of carbolic acid has been dropped, applied once 
in two or three weeks, will obviate all dust, and 
keep the floor in good condition ; and in stanch- 
ions constructed as above, a cow can be kept as 
clean as a race-horse. 

All animals are thoroughly carded daily ; this 
looks like a big job, but in reality two hands 
with S-incly cards will clean 20 cows in 15 
minutes, and keep them in such condition that a 
well-dressed lady can fondle them with pleasure. 

In feeding, there is no doubt the list given by 
Mr. Scofield in the January number is about as 
good as can be devised; but with the average 
farmer, like myself, it is not so much what is 
best, but how to make the most out of that which 
we have. 

Like most novices, when I first entered the 
business of dairying, I contemplated raising all 
kinds of crops for my cattle; but after-experience 
taught me that no crop grown especially for the 
dairy would pay (corn excepted.) Roots were 
tried, and discarded ; rye was sown for pasture, 
and was objected to, on account of poaching 
or tramping the land; corn was sown in drills 
for winter provender, and although it made an 
excellent feed, and the cheapest next to clover, 
yet in feeding capacity it was far inferior to the 
ordinary fodder from field corn. 

It should be borne in mind that this article 
only refers to farm dairying. Where dairying is 
conducted as a specialty, and on a smal! quantity 
of land, there is no doubt but it will pay to raise 
all kinds of forage crops; but on a farm, con- 
ducted on the five-field system, and where 


clover must be cultivated to keep up fertility, 
and corn produced to furnish grain for the 


| stock, these two crops can and should be made 
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to produce al! the provender necessary to winter 
all the stock the same farm will pasture. 

Care is taken to cut the corn fodder before it 
gets too ripe; I prefer losing a little corn by 
cutting before maturity, than to have to use ripe 
corn fodder. Before feeding, all the corn fodder 


'is run through a Lyon Masticator ; this cuts and 


grinds the stalks thoroughly, putting them in 
such condition that the cattle can and do con- 
sume every part. This is, no doubt, why I have 
found the fodder from field corn superior to 
sowed corn grown especially for ferage. At one 
time all the hay was alse cut, but it was found 
that if the hay was good the cattle eat it no 
better, and cutting it was labor lost. 

As a grain ration, a mixture of one part fine 
corn meal and two parts wheat bran gives the 
best results; this is given dry, for after repeated 
tests it was found of no advantage either to»wet 
it or mix it with the cut feed; the usual allow- 
ance is from 12 quarts for a cow in full milk, 
down to 2 quarts for one that is dry. Expe- 
rience has demonstrated that the bran or light 
feed, weighing 16 Tbs. per bushel, is much better 
pound for pound than the heavy or full wheat 
offall; this is now fully admitted by all dairy- 
men in this section. 

Being compelled to rely wholly upon clover 
for pasture, which in my opinion is the worst 
pasture known for a butter dairy, and which I 
consider my weakest point, I therefore sow 
more or less corn for soiling; this is sown in 
drills 34 feet apart, 12 grains to the foot, or 2 
bushels per acre, as soon as the ground fs fit in 
April, and continued at intervals of 8 or 10 days 
up to the 15th of July. 

Contrary to the usual opinion, I do not con- 
sider it best to sow corn on very strong land, 
and under no circumstances on land that has 
been freshly manured. Corn is a rank feeder, 
and will take up the constituents of the manure 
to such an extent that cattle will refuse to eat it. 
I prefer to take moderately fertile land, that will 
grow a sweet nutritious article not over 6 or 7 
feet high; this will be found easier to handle, 
more palatable to the cattle, and will give a 
larger and better product. If bone is used as a 
fertilizer, the corn will be eaten with more 
avidity, and its feeding capacity enhanced. 

To avoid the disagreeableness of cutting the 
corn in the wet, and which cannot be avoided if 
it is cut for every feed, I have adopted the 
plan of selecting a bright clear day and cutting 
enough for three or four days’ feeding, shocking 
it up the same as field corn; this also has the 
advantage of evaporating a large part of the 
water it contains, permitting the cattle to con- 
sume a larger quantity. Care must be taken to 
select a bright day, and not to make the shocks 
too large—otherwise the corn will sour, and the 
cattle refuse to eat it. T. J. Betts. 

Carroll Uo @ Mi., Fi h. 18, 79. 


Tue NATIONAL Darry AssocraTIon held its 
6th annual session at Chicago 5th ult. Reports 
were received from the several States interested 
in dairying, which showed, on the whole, a 
healthy state of the trade,—and the general ex- 
pression was eticited that quality rather than 


| quantity shou!d be aimed at. 
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A Good and Chess Churn. 


Editors American Furmer : ——- 

I have been a victim to patent churns, warranted to make butter in three minutes, &c., and 
costing from $7 to $10, owing to having a little stamp with potent on it, all of which proved more 
or less a humbug, and were soon stored away in some corner to tumble to pieces, or remain as a 
monument to the folly of a green un. Being impressed with the advantages of a churn manufac- 
tured in Baltimore without the stamp alluded to, from its simplicity, &c., and moderate price, one 
was purchased at another venture, and, 
after a fair trial, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to your readers. First, be- 
cause it is cheap compared with many in 
the market. Price from $2.50 to $3.50; 
working capacity from 12 to 30 quarts 
cream. Secondly, they are simple, easily 
cleaned and substantially made. Thirdly, 
they have no cog-wheels to wear 
out or break, nor friction of the same to 
overcome, but a simple crank connect- 
ing with the dasher, both of which are 
easily removed. The tub is made of 
heavy cedar-ware; near the bettom, the 
dasher revolves by the crank in the side, 
as will be seen by the cut. When the 

— ; _ butter and milk are removed they can be 
quickly cleaned and well ventilated, (tle latter all-important,) which is not the case with many of 
the barrel churns, which will not admit of ventilation; on the contrary, the foul air remains in 
them and often taints the butter. Owing to the peculiar nature of fat to absorb all odors, every- 
thing connected with the dairy should be perfectly sweet. Butter is ofien spoilt before leaving the 
churn, owing to the foul order of the churn. These churns being made of strong cedar staves, 
with galvanized iron hoops and handles, are well calculated to do good service. They have been 
thoroughly tried by others and have given entire satisfaction, and my milk-maid thinks they are 
perfection. A. P. 8. 

Rog Hall, Ke nt Co., Md. 

(The churns to which our correspondent alludes, will be found advertised elsewhere in the 


Farmer.— Eds. | 





° 


Dairymen’s Association in Carroll. Our association will represent annual produc- 
tion of over three hundred thousand gallons 
———— (300,000) milk produced within an area of four 
Mesera. Editors American Farmer: to five miles from this point. I understand the 
‘ ; dairymen near Westminster meet Saturday, 15th, 
In reply to your inquiry, as to interest here in | a+ Westminster to organize,and at New Windsor 
a State Dairymen’s Association, have to say algo they propose to organize. If the dairymen 
that thereupon a conference had with several 4) the jine of our road above take hold as we 
neighbors led toa call for all that felt an interest | pave here. the delegates from this road to the 
in such a move to meet at Carroll Hall, Finks- | grate Convention will represent an annual 
burg. The following Tuesday evening quite a product of about seven hundred thousand 
respectable number was present ; but in view of gallons. This. with movements we hear of in 
the very stormy night, we merely talked the | Other sections, I think, beyond all question, 
matter over, and adjourned to meet that day | ensures successful organizing of the State Asso- 
week, same place, 1 o’clock,—believing, with ciation. In this movement, I think, is to be 
extended time of notice and good day, we would | ¢en an interest equal to, if not greater, than 
have, as proved to be the case, a large and | any other heretofore made by farmers of our 
enthusiastic meeting. Everyone seemed ready | grate. While it has been induced by most 
and anxious to put shoulder to wheel; and such | flagrant evils in pho specialty, (dairying,) I see 
was the spirit manifested, that, in a very short | now where. by State Association every agricul- 
time, we had organized, appointed committees, | tyral interest of the State can be promote 
elected officers, and put the whole machinery in Allow me here to add that the good old 
motion. We meet at same place each week, on | 4yerican Farmer in this, as in all that is of 
Tuesday, at 1 o'clock. | interest to agriculture, is found in the front 
At our last meeting we had quite a number of | rank aiding to ever advance the farmer’s interest. 
very encouraging reports from other sections, | May you have many years yet to enjoy the 
also communications inviting preliminary meet- | blessing which must attend a life of such useful- 


ings in Baltimore city last week in this month, | ness. Very truly poms, L. H. C. 
to make necessary arrangements as to time, Finksburg, March 8,’7 
place, &ec., in Baltimore city for meeting of The officers of our a are: L.A. J. 


State Convention, which no doubt will be early Lamotte, President ; L. H. Cole, Vice-President ; 
in April, and a committee of six from our asso- | G. W. Horner, Cor. Sec’y ; G. T. Herring, Record. 
ciation appointed accordingly. Sec’y ; G. W. Armacost, Treasurer. 
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Handsome Butter Yield. 


Having paid a visit to-day to the dairy farm of 
Griffith M. Search, of Spencerville, Montgomery 
county, Md., I thought perhaps his yield of but- 
ter for the present ivech would be of interest to 
some of your numerous readers 

Mr. Search has but nine cows giving milk; 
four have been milked since June last, the other 
five were fresh quite recently. The last churning 
contained fifteen milkings and made 72 tbs. of 
butter after being well worked and printed in 
half pounds. It is needless to say that where 
such care is taken to obtain the above yield the 
butter was A No. 1, and is eagerly sought for at 
a good price. The churning for the week pre- 
vious to taking off the five calves was 194 Ibs. 
Would like to hear from other winter dairies 
how the above vield compares with theirs. 

March 21st, 1879. Tuos. J. LEA. 





Live Stock. 
Feeding Cattle. 


Editors American Furmer : 

I give herewith the account of my experiment 
in feeding beef-cattle this winter. While the 
result has not been as profitable as I hoped, (and 
as I think, with this year’s experience 'o guide 
me, I can master the next attempt.) vet it has 
been on the whole satisfactory. When corn-fed, 
the steers netted 44 cents a bushel, which is quite 
as much as the highest price obtained in the 
Baltimore market, less freight and charges. 
About 200 bus. of roots and some hay was fed, 
though, as a ru'e, top-fodder and oat-straw, cut 
fine, was used, the meal and roots being mixed 
with it, and the feed varied from time to time 
just as the animals seemed to desire a change. 
The cattle might have been better bought, as the 
price paid was high, and one of them had such 
a bad temper that it was impossible to feed him 
to any advantage. Then the very exceptionably 
severe winter was against me. 

The 8 steers were purchased on the %th of 
October; cost at the Calverton yards $4.20 per 
100 tbs.; the freight and charges to this place 
bringing it up to $4.38 per 100 tbs , and weighed 
8,630 tbs..—$377.99. They ran out on good 
pasture, with all the hay they would eat, till 
November 1st, when they were put into stalls, 
in a warm but well-ventilated stable, and given 
2 gallons of meal each a day. On the 10th of 
December, the meal was increased to 24 gallons 
a day; on the 23d of December, to 3 gallons; 
and February 4th, it was reduced to 2} gallons. 
February 21st, 2 steers were sold, weighing 
2,256 Tbs. February 24th, 2 more sold.—2,514 
tbs. March 5th, 2 more sold,—2,750 ths.; 10th, 
the last pair—2,550 ths. Total, 10,270 ths., at 5 
cts. per fb..—$530.50. Total meal fed, 305 bus. 
The manure pile, which is what I wanted, is 
well worth the hay, roots, straw and fodder-feed ; 
indeed if I had not gotten over 30 cents for the 
corn, I would still think myself amply repaid. 
As they were never turned out the only labor 
incurred that amounted to an item was the 
carrying water to them once a day at 12 M. 


On December ist, 5 other steers were bought 
at a cost of $3.88 per 100 Ibs. on this place, 
weighing 4,250 Ibs.; fed all the hay they wanted, 
but no roots or grain, and not stabled at all till 
the Ist of this month, when I commenced taking 
up at night and feeding roots and a half gallon 
of meal each, the object being to sce whether it 
is most profitable to feed grain heavily and 
fatten rapidly, using as little hay as possible, or, 
on the contrary, to feed as much hay and as little 
grain as possible, and protract the feeding, 
making it extend over a period of nine months, 
using in that way both the fall and spring 
pastures, the summers in this section being 
very severe on fat or fattening beasts. The 
flies are so bad that I have to shelter the cows 
in every way possible to keep them from falling 
off heavily. 

The wheat is beginning to brighten up, and 
plowing and gardening are well under way; the 
year’s work is upon us, and now the winter 
preparation should tell. 

Yours truly, Owen Norris. 

Cloverdale Farm, Talbot Co., Md., March 18,’79. 


Management of the Brood Mare. 


The care of brood mares, says the National 
Live Stock Journal, will demand a good share of 
the breeder's attention during the next few 
months. If owned by a general farmer, and 
accustomed to work, it is better to continue to 
work them moderately almost up to the time of 
foaling; but great care should be taken not to 
worry nor overload them, neither should they 
he required to make any unusual exertion of 
any kind, as any of these causes are liable to 
induce abortion or premature labor. If worked 
they should be shod so as to prevent slipping ; 
otherwise strains or falls may occur, which are 
to be carefully avoided. 

When the time of foaling approaches, the 
mare should be turned loose in a large and 
strongly-made box-stall, or. if the weather is 
mild, in a lot or paddock. Everything should be 
removed from the stall that would be likely to 
entangle or injure the colt in its struggles to get 
on its feet. There should be no openings under 
the mangers or elsewhere into which, in its 
struggles, it might chance to force itself; many 
dead colts are taken every year from such traps 


/as these. If the weatheris warm, it is decidedly 


better to give the mare the run of a good-sized 
lot, for it is noticeable that when parturition 
approaches they usually have a decided aversion 
to confinement. If confined in a stall or small 
paddock, the inclosure should be so secure as to 
prevent any attempts at breaking out,—as these 
would be liable to result ‘n injury to the mare, 
and possibly to the foal. ‘The writer recalls one 
occasion in his own experience where a favorite 
mare, that was thought to be near the time of 
foaling, was brought from her accustomed pas- 
ture and placed in the stable for the night on 
account of a probable storm. The mare was 
left, as we supposed, securely fastened in her 
box-stall, but to our surprise the next morning 
we found her in her accustomed pasture with a 
foal by her side. Although usually quiet—never 
before known to jump a fence—she had broken 
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open the door of her stall and jumped two good 
fences to get back to her accustomed haunts 
before dropping her foal. 

The average period of gestation in the mare 
is about eleven months, but the time varies con- 
siderably. the extreme limit each way being from 
300 to 400 days, and the average period 330 to 
340 days; and for two or three weeks previous 
to the usual time the mare should be closely 
watched, as there are certain signs of the near 
approach of parturition which rarely fail. The 
udder frequently becomes greatly distended 
some time before foaling, but the “teats” seldom 
fill out full and plump to the end more than a 
day or two before the foalis dropped. Another 
sign which rarely precedes the dropping of the 
foal more than a week or ten days, is a marked 
shrinkage or falling away of the muscular parts 
on the top of the buttocks back of the hips. In 
some cases, however, the foal may be dropped 
without any of these premonitory signs. 

When the mare is a valuable one, and the 
prospective foal is looked for with a good deal 
of interest, it is quite well to watch her closely, 
as many valuable animals have been lost which 
a little attention at the right moment might 
have saved. 





, 
Veterinary. 


Lampas.—This is nothing more nor less than 
an inflammation of the gums. It is a disease 
of dentition, though sometimes affecting older 
animals. There are various methods employed 
to remove the trouble. such as burning the 
gums with a hot iron, heated to a red heat, and 
with it forcing them from the teeth. It is an 
effectual remedy, but causes too much suffering 
to the animal. If the gums are very much 
swollen and inflamed, lancing them with a pen- 
knife in three or four places, and pressing the 
blood out, is all that isrequired. If but slightlv 
affected, by applying some astringent wash, such 
as a solution of alum water or a decoction of 
white-oak bark, will readily remove the trouble. 
The majority of cases will get well without 
treatment. Giving an aperient (four ounces of 
sulphate of magnesia, dissolved in water, and 
given in one dose for three or four days) will 
hasten convalescence. 

Bioop-Lettine.—The author has been, for 
several years, engaged in a warfare against the 
use of the lancet in the treatment of the vari- 
ous diseases of animals. When this warfare 
first commenced the prespect was poor indeed. 
The lance was the anti-phlogistic of the allo- 
pathic school; it had powerful, talented, and 
uncompromising advocates, who had been accus- 
tomed to resort to it on all occasions, from the 
early settlement of America up to that period. 
The great mass had followed in the footsteps of 
their predecessors, supposing them to be infalli- 
ble. Men and animals were bled; rivers of 
blood have been drawn from their systems; yet 
they often got well, and men looked upon the 
lancet as one of the blessings of the age, when, 
in fact, it is the greatest curse that ever afflicted 
this country; it has produced greater losses to 
owners of domestic animals than did ever pesti- 
lence or disease.— Dadd. 


131 
Farm-Work for the Month—April. 


| The backward season will throw much of the 
/work into this month which last year was dis- 
patched before it opened, so that it behooves all 
|to push forward with energy and judgment to 
|the prompt and effective performance of the 
| duties now pressing. 

Oats, if not already in, should be gotten in 
}as quickly as may be after the ground is pre- 
pared. It is the belief of many farmers that, as 
| for wheat, a cou:pact seed-bed 1s best adapted to 
| oats, and they plow shallow to secure it. 
Potatoes.—lIt is desirable, too, to plant 
| these early, but it is better to postpone planting 
rather than to do it before the land is in the 
best attainable condition. Thorough prelimi- 
nary preparation is of the utmost importance, 
and after this sufficient supplies of acceptable 
fertilizers, which ought, in the main, to consist 
of such inorganic materials as bone-dust, super- 
phosphate, ashes, salt and plaster, mixed, and 
Peruvian guano,—-the application of unfermented 
and coarse manures not being desirable. Keep 
down the weeds from the start, and maintain 
the soil in a mellow condition, never allowing 
the surface to become crushed. 

Corn.— Without doubt it is true that the 
| first working, and the best, the crop gets is that 
; given before it is planted. No pains in after 
| cultivation will atone for or repair neglect im 
|early preparation. The crop is ene so import- 
| ant it deserves your best thought and attention 
| in the pulverization and enriching of the ground, 
| the selection and planting of the seed, and the 
|timely and efficient cultivation of the crop. 
The question of seed, distance of planting, 
whether in drills or hills, the number of stalks 
|allowed to grow, depends largely upon local 
}experience and the character of the land. 
Experiment in al] these directions is wise, but 
|the best plan perhaps is to change old ways 
slowly. 

Corn is a great potash plant; it also takes up 
large quantities of the other mineral elements, 
such as lime, soda, magnesia and phosphoric 
lacid. Provision ought to be made if deficient 

in the soil, by the addition of such fertilizers as 
| will supply them. Their application broad-cast 
|is, on general principles, most advantageous, 
but the use in the hill of some mixture to give 
the plants a start will often pay handsomely. 

Corn for Fodder.—We emphasize again 
|our recommendation, so often repeated, to put 
in a patch of this against a time of drought and 
scant pastures. Sow in drilis, and work once 
jor twice with the cultivator. From two to 
| three bushels of seed will answer for an acre, 
and there should be ten or twelve stalks to the 
| foot. 

Tobacco—Beds, Stripping, Packing, 
| &c.—Finish up beds this month, if not yet done; 
it is not too late. Begin now also to prepare 
| for the tobacco-fly. To check its ravages, sprin- 
|kle the beds thick with air-slaked lime as soon as 
| the plants make their appearance above ground. 
| The entire attention of the planter must now be 
|turned to stripping last year’s crop. Endeavor 
to make each bundle alike; colors and sizes sep- 
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arate and tied to themselves. To do this easily, 
the bundles must be made small,—not over six- 
teen or eighteen leaves in each bundle. Be care- 
ful in bulking to attend to the old bulks to see 
that they are not heating. When tobacco is 
stripped in high condition, it should be hung up 
upon sticks; let thoroughly dry; when it again 
rises in condition to prize, take it down, bulk 
heavy and put logs upon it, and it will not trou- 
ble you again. 

There will be more or less tobacco sent to 
market during this and the following month. 
Let the planters consider their own interest in 


packing honestly. It would pay handsomely if 


the planters would consent to throw every grade 
of tobacco below $3 per hundred in the farm- 
yard. It would pay as well in manure as in 
money. 

We hope our advice upon making fine to- 


bacco in last month's issue has been thought of 


by some of our readers. In addition to shallow 
plowing you must have stable manure to make a 
number-one article. Number-one Peruvian 
guano stands next to produce quality. 


Root Crops.—We urge a trial of these on 
ever sO smallascale. Your stock cannot but 
be healthier next winter by their use. 

Mangels and Sugar Beets.—As these give no 
taste to the milk, they are to be preferred on 
that acceunt, as well as from their nutritive 
quality, to turnips for dairy cows, giving, when 


fed, increased quantity and better quality of 


milk. To grow Mangeis to the greatest advan- 
tage, the land must be rich and clean and well 
cultivated. Harrow and reharrow and roll, and 
then sow in rows 2} feet apart, about 4 pounds 
of seed being required for an acre. The hand- 
drills are the best implements for this purpose. 
As soon as the plants are up, they should be 
thinned out and worked. They should stand 
about 15 inches apart. After this, keep the 
weeds down and the soil light and mellow. 

Carrots «nd Parsnips.—For these the ground 
ought to be rather light but rich, and the seed 
may be sown in May. Sow with the hand- 
drill in rows 16 inches apart. Keep the weeds 
down from the start. 


Sowing Plaster.—On lands whicii are 
adapted to its use, and which can only be 
ascertained by practical tests, no fertilizer Is 
cheaper than plaster; and for clover, corn and 
potatoes it deserves larger use Sow as soon 
now as you can on your clover-field from one 
to two bushels to the acre. 


Live Stock.—By the time this No. of the 
Americun Farmer reaches the majority of its 


readers, they will surely have some prospects of 


grass for the farm stock; all kinds of animals 
seem as anxious for the first bite of green as 
man is for the early fruit and vegetables. The 
plan usually adopted by our forefathers was to 
keep the cattle all closely confined in the 
yards till the grass was high enough to afford a 
full bite, and then keep them out very late in 
the fall and oblige the stock to live on a scanty 
portion of frostbitten and bleached grass, which 
has long since past its day of usefulness, except 
as a covering for the roots, and to insure an 
early start of good and nutritious grass for the 


next spring. Now, the custom has been entirely 
changed in many parts of our State,—the stock 
being turned out very early on the rich pastures 
and allowed to become accustomed to the change 
of diet gradually ; at the same time they are all 
fed as regularly night and morning as though 
still confined. By this course, if in the dairy 
business, we have an early supply of the much- 
sought-after grass butter; or, if fattening cattle, 
our steers will be found fit for market at least a 
month sooner than the old fogy who is afraid to 
have his grass eaten before it is fence high, but 
not afraid to have his pasture-field perfectly bare 
for the winter winds to howl over and freeze to 
death. 

We should never advise turning cattle out 
early that have been stall-fed, that is, if they are 
likely to be sold in less than one month after 
they are turned out, as they will not weigh so 
well as on dry food alone. 

Sheep—To do well, must be turned out every 
day that the ground is not covered with snow 
and ice during the entire year. Now that 
spring has arrived in earnest, they will show 
a great hungering after anything green; espe- 
cially ewes that are suckling lambs, as, by this 
time, the lambs are or ought to be getting quite 
large if we expect to be able to sell them to a 
protit. With our most successful sheep-raisers, 
the custom is to have the lambs dropped in 
February or March. By the time they are three 
or four weeks old, you should provide a small V 
shaped trough, low enough for the lambs to 
reach, kept securely fenced against the old sheep, 
but with plenty of narrow and high openings 
which will allow the lambs to go in and out with 
ease. In this trough, keep at all times, day and 
night, some nice sweet bran and meal mixed; 
also, a small lump of rock salt, with a little 
sweet-clover hay in one corner. You will be 
surprised how soon the young lambs will learn 
to eat and also at the quantity they will require. 
If any of the lambs get in the habit of climbing 
into the trough, you should place a small pole 
about 8 or 9 inches above, and running parallel 
With the trough, which will effectually prevent 
them from soiling the feed and not be in their 
way when eating. Sheep are always particular 
about the condition of the feed trough, and will 
not eat well unless everything is clean and 
sweet. The young lambs should have their 
meai just as long as it is considered necessary to 
feed grain to the sheep, which will be decided by 
everyone for himself by the abundance of grass 
more than by the time of year. Early lambs are 
the only ones that will ever pay for raising, and 
are also the ones that are sought after by the 
butchers; so it is doubly important to have them 
really good and fat. 

It is the practice of many good sheep-raisers 
to cut the tails off of all the lambs betore they 
are a week old, as they will not bleed so much as 
when older, and be sure to cut them not over 
one inch long. If only to be sold to a butcher, 
they will command a higher price, as they will 
look better, and be a little heavier, too,—as what 
would be required to nourish a long bushy tail 
will all be expended in forming meat that can be 
used as food for man. When the lambs are 
about one month old, all of the bucks that are 
not needed for breeding purposes should be cas- 
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trated, or, we would say, all lambs that are not 
thoroughbred, of no matter what breed, should be 
castrated, remembering all the time that we should 
never breed from any but thoroughbred males if we 
want to improve our live-stock, and at the same 
time improve our own condition, too. If you 
have not already done so, provide ear-marks for 
all the sheep; they can be obtained at $3 per 
hundred, with the owner’s name on one side, and 
numbered from 1 to 100 or more on the other. 
Keep a register of the flock if only 20 are kept; 
then every spring, at shearing time, set 
down the weight of every fleece in the proper 
column opposite the number in the sheep’s ear. 
From looking at this register you can weed out 
the light fleeces when the ewes are fat enough to 
sell; also, if any of the ewes, for any other 
reason, such as poor nurse, does not milk well 
did not breed, &c., make a memorandum at the 
time; do not depend on memory till fall, then, 
because the sheep looks well, keep it to go 
threugh with the same trouble again. 

A little time and money invested in making 
a record of every flock will be repaid many 
times over. When the lambs are large enough 
to sell, and the buyer comes, do not be tempted 
by his offers of high prices to let any of the best 
ewe lambs go; never sell the best, as they are 
the only ones that will pay to keep to raise from. 
‘his, of course, refers to those who have taken 
pains to get a suitable buck to breed from ; if not, 
the sooner you sell the better. To reap the 
greatest benefit from the improved buck, the 
lambs should never be allowed to breed till the 
fall after they are one year old. 


The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


The hurry and press of spring work is now 
fairly upon most of the readers of the American 
Farmer, and brawn as well as brains now find 
plenty of active employment. 
spring seems to implant within the mind a 
desire for change in the appearance and general 
arrangement of things around the premises, and 
as one of the important changes, we would like 
to suggest that the Apple orchard—upon which 
nearly every farmer's family depends for its 
main supply of fruit—receive a little extra atten- 
tion this year; remember it takes less care to 
work it nice and evenly with the plow, than to 
have it partially torn up here and there by the 
noses of ground hogs; then, too, plowing it 
shallow, so as not to mangle and tear up the 
roots, will be of considerable benefit to the trees ; 
and if it has not been limed within the last five 
vears, give it a light dressing; in short, make 
the land good enough to grow a fine crop of 
corn-“with the corn left out.” 

It is easy to give advice and make suggestions 
we know, but we shall endeavor to avoid all 
untried theories, and make just such suggestions 
as experience has proved to be practical, hence, 
we say, if we really desire good fruit, we must 
feed and take care of the trees which we expect 
to produce it. 

We subscribe to the plan of keeping the land 
clear of rank weeds and the grass in the orchards, 
and when the trees are not old and large enough 
to shade pretty near all of the ground, we have 
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found it todo the orchards no harm to till in 
corn, beans, peas, or any other crop that requires 
to be kept well worked; provided the land was 
manured extra, to meet the additional demands 
on it by the crop. We especially favor clean 
tillage among young and newly-planted trees ; it 
is extremely poor economy to seed to wheat, rye 
or oats a newly-pianted orchard of any kind. 
Better delay the planting a year than to have 
trees stunted and nearly dried up by such 
practice. : 

If the grubs, or worms, were not removed 
from the collar of the peach tree last fall, it can 
be attended to this month with good results, and 
as soon as the trees have been carefully 
examined and the worms removed, it is a good 
plan to mound up the soil around them a few 
inches above the level of the surface, the eggs 
which produce the grubs being laid at or near 


the surface; this mounding will render the 
autumn investigations in this relation less 


tedious and laborious. 

When the land is soaked with heavy rains, it 
often eccurs that valuable trees are blown partly 
over by heavy winds; these should be straight- 
ened up and supported by stakes firmly driven 
or settled in the ground by them, thus enabling 
the roots that were loosened to assume their 
natural positions, and, as they grow, support the 
trees. 

In the fruit garden, if the mulching has not 
vet been removed from immediately over Straw- 
berry plants, it should have attention without 
further delay, and should there be any doubts as 
to the soil being sufficiently fertile to produce 
a good crop, a dressing of wood ashes, sown by 
hand over the plants, will greatiy improve the 
chances. New beds may also be set now, and 
as there are loud claims made by numerous 
growers of this delicious fruit, for long steps in 
the way of improvement, a few plants procured 
and set in the same manner and treated as the 
older favorites, would tend to satisfy curiosity 
and develop the truth as to such claims. 

Begin timely warfare on the intruding weeds, 
and never surrender. The family fruit garden, 
well attended to, presents a somewhat discourag- 
ing outlook to the family physician, but an 
occasional dish of nice fruit, temptingly pre- 
pared and presented will tend to subdue all his 
frowns. 





Courage in Every-Day Life. 

Have the ceurage to discharge a debt while 
you have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do witheut that you do 
not need, however much your eyes may covet it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind when 
it is necessary you should do so, and hold your 
tongue when it is prudent you should do so. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend in a 
“seedy” coat, even though you are in company 
with a rich one, and richly attired. 

Have the courage to make a will, and a just 
one, 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes 
until you pay for your new ones. 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and pres- 
perity to fashion in all things. 








ESTE SEN nena "eis I~. CAMS. J Lal e 
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The Poultry Yard. 
Artificial Mothers. 


By G. 0. Brows, Montvue Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md. 


Last month we gave a brief article on artificial incubation, and, as a sequel, we now follow with 
a few remarks on “Artificial Mothers.’ Where poultry breeding is carried on to any great extent, 
sitting hens are a great source of annoyance. By adopting an artificial mother, the hens that have 
hatched out broods, need not be retained to look after the chicks, but may be again placed in the 
yards, and will soon be furnishing eggs. The artificial mother so well similates the natural one, 
that chicks seem to prefer it. Our cut represents the “Centennial Brooder or Winter Mother,” 
manufactured by A. M. 
Halsted, Rye, N. Y. One- 
halt is covered with glass, 
this portion forming a dry 
run or yard. The other 
half is where the chicks 
hover, and is kept at any 
desired temperature by 
means of a small lamp, 
: = ——s ' which heats water for this 
purpose. A mother is also made, for summer use only, and in the hovering apartment, instead of 
artificial heat, a sheep-skin, with the wool on, is fastened inside for the chicks to run under. 
Sometimes flannel, torn into narrow strips and nailed so it will hang within a couple of inches of 
the floor, is used. It is amusing to see the little chicks working their way in among these strips, 
similar to the manner in which they hover under a real hen. The advantages of an artificial 
mother are so numerous and so well described in Mr. Halsted’s circular, that we copy it: 

1. Economy of hens, if they are needed for laying. If a hen is kept with her chicks until they 
are a month or six weeks old, fully two months of her laying time at the most valuable season of 
the year has been lost. 

2. There is less trouble from lice and mites than when the chicks remain with the hen, and 
consequently less liability to disease. 

3. No hens to peck and kill each other’s chicks. 

4. The mother is always ready, and the little chicks do not have to wait, peeping and shivering, 
for the hen to squat and warm them; but run in, get warm, and out again, as often as they please. 

5. Economy in food,—as all eggs, soft feed and other dainties prepared for the chicks, are not 
gobbled up by the old hen. 

6. Economy in time, both in feeding and cleaning. One mother answers for one, two, three or 
more broods, no matter whether they are hatched at the same time or not; keep putting in until 
full. Thus you save time in running around to feed them, and money, in that you pay for one coop 
instead of four or fiye. 

7. The front part of the mother being covered with glass, makes a dry run in rainy or cold 
weather,—so the chicks, although cooped up, have room to exercise. When closed at night, the 
chicks are safe from all enemies. 

8. On stormy days, when it is necessary to confine young chicks to the coop, there is no hen 
to worry around and trample the little ones to death. 

9. The greatly increased cleanliness of the chicks, which retain the beautiful purity of their 
downy feathers until the first moult. 

10. The extreme tameness ot the chicks. They get so accustomed to handling and taking food 
from the hand, that they never forget it, and when grown can be caught and handled with but little 
fluttering and wild attempts to escape. In addition to this, they are not near so apt te figlit and 
quarrel among themselves as when brought up by the hen. 

11. Increased size. Actual experience has convinced others, as well as myself, that chicks 
raised by this method will be larger at two months old than others placed with the hen at two and 
a-half or three. 

12. The greatly increased percentage of chicks raised by this method over the old plan. My 
own estimate is fully ten per cent., and others who have used them consider their saving at from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. 














Seasonable Notes. | hens at the same time, and in most instances 

_—- | give one hen what chicks two have hatched; by 

Now the chicken season commences. April is| thus doubling up the broods, half your setters 

one of the best months in which to set eggs.| will soon be ready to commence laying eggs 

Give your setters roomy nests, sufficiently large | again. Keep your hen-houses clean; open doors 

so they can turn around on the nests without} and windows daily, and let the fresh air have full 
coming in contact with the sides of the nest-| sway for several hours. 

boxes. While the hens are setting, get coops| As warm weather approaches, vermin will 

made for them; do not postpone it until the last} begin to appear. Notice your birds; if any 

moment. You should endeavor to set several! appear droopy or inactive, pick them up and 





Co 
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examine them; perhaps you will see their 
plumage inhabited. Take three tablespoonsful 
of lard, one and a half of flour of sulphur, and a 
teaspoonful of coal oil; mix into an ointment, 
and rub fowls under the wings, on head and on 


the vent with it. Sprinkle a handful of sulphur 


| occasionally on the setting hen’s back, when 


they are on the nest; do it when she ruffles her 
feathers up, and scolds you in her talk for 
disturbing her. G. O. B. 


Crevecceur Fowls. 





The French fowls are all noted for their excellent table qualities, and eggs which are large 


= WS Sos S555 
finement quite well; but care must be taken not to over-feed, as, like Asiatics, they are apt to become 
exceedingly fat. In Normandy the Créve is by all odds the favorite market fowl. Sub varieties, 
known as Blue Créveceurs and white ones, have occasionally been bred, but these are simply 
“sports,” and although such have been bred from with passably good success, we very much doubt 
if they will ever be generally introduced. The excellent cut we present of Créveceeurs has been 
kindly furnished us by Mr. A. M. Halsted, Rye, N. Y., and gives a very correct idea of the appear- 


ance of the breed. 


CoNVULSIONS IN PicGs.—As soon as the 


animals show the first symptoms of this 
derangement, laxatives and vermifuges should be 
administered, and the diet should be spare and 
of a sloppy nature, with plenty of sour milk 
and sliced raw onions. As a laxative, give to 
each pig, according to age, from two to six 
tablespoonsful of castor oil. About twe hours 
thereafter give a vermifuge, consisting of three 
to six ounces of an infusion of pink-root (of 
the strength of one ounce of pink-root to each 
quart of boiling water.) The dose may be 
repeated the next day, and a laxative dose of 
castor oil be given on tlre day following. 

Ticks ON SHEEP.—A correspondent of the 
Tribune advises sheep-breeders to put a little 
sulpbur in the salt for sheep, not enough to make 
the mess distasteful to them, and it will drive 
away ticks. The best time to give it is imme- 
diately after shearing, then the ticks will drop 








and white. There are 
five varieties recog- 
nized as French, as 
follows: Houdans, (a 
description and illus- 
tration has been given 
in a former number 
of the Farmer,) Cré- 
veceurs, La Fléche, 
the Bredas or Guel- 
deres, and the La 
Bresse. The Créve 
in appearance is the 
heaviest of all the 
French breeds. They 
should have pure 
black plumage, large 
crests and full beards 
a two-horned comb 
and black or slate- 
colored legs. They 
are not as hardy as 
the Houdans, nor are 
they as easily acckima- 
tized. They begin 
: laying quite late in 
= the season. They 
a ee are good feeders, and 
: Zi . - like MHoudans are 
= “ready for the spit at 
iG es a a very early age.” 
They bear close con- 


Geo. O. Brown. 





from the wool easily. In winter, if the hens 
can be with the sheep, they will pick off the 
ticks when they come to the surface of the wool. 

KIDNEY Worms 1N Hogs.—Ten drops of 
carbolic acid, given internally in half-pint milk, 
then take thirty drops of acid in one gill of 
vinegar, heat the vinegar as hot as can be used, 
drop the acid into it, and bathe freely from the 
shoulders to the hips. Give the dose, and 
bathe the back once a day for three days; then 
omit for three days. If the hog is better, wait a 
week. 

OPpTHALMIA IN THE Horste.—Col. Colman, of 
St. Louis, recommends for this the following : 
Place the animal in a dark stable, bathe the 
eyes with the following lotion, morning, noon 
and night: Tinct. Belladonna, 2 oz.; water, 1 
quart; mix. Also give a powder on the horse’s 
tongue, composed of one-half drachm calomel, 
for six nights. 
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Horticulture. 





Maryland Horticultural Society. 





March Meetinge- 

Few more successful shows or meetings than 
this one has been held by the society. The 
South Café of the Academy of Muzic was filled 
with fine plants, cut flowers, designs, &c., and 
the attendance was so large that the crowd 
would Lave been uncomfortable but for the 
fact that a large number were drawn off by the 
meeting in the North Café. Mr. Pentland read a 
paper on Window Gardens and the plants 
suited for them; Mr. Webrhane furnished a list 
of such as he employed, and Mr. !’erot gave 
some useful suggestions. The attendance was 
large, und iuch interest was shown, especially 
by the ladies. In our next we wiil print Mr. | 
Pentland’s paper, or a portion of it should we 
find it necessary to divide it. 

The following awards were made, the judges 
being Captain Aug. C. Pracht and W. F. 
Massey for plants, and the committee of ladies 
heretofore named for flower designs: 

For best collection of 6 plants, distinct species, | 
one-half in bloom, Certificate of Merit; best 6 
Azaleas in bloom, $3; best 6 Chinese Primroses, 
&. and best display of Orchids $2, to W. H. 

erot ; best 6 Camellias, in pots, $2,and best 12 
cut blooms do., $1, to James Pentland ; for col- | 
lection of Azaleas, special award of $2, and for 
best hanging basket ef plants, $1, to E. Hoen ; 
best 6 Cyclamens, $2; 6 Hyacinths, in pots, $1, 
Alex. Scott; best 6 Hyacinths, in glasses, $1, 
W. H. Wehrhane; best tab'e design of cut 
flowers, $3, A. L. Black; best basket of cu | 
flowers. $3, and best 24 cut blooms of Pansies, 
$1, S. Feast & Sons; best hand bouyuet, $1, and 
best 50 Violets, $1, Archibald Brackenridge ; 
best 6 heads Luttuce, $1, A. Hoen. 

The Seedling Carnation “Waverly” of Aug. 
Hoen was highly commended ; honorable men- 
tion made of the Cinerarias of R. W. L. Rasin ; | 
and the collecti n of plants from Patterson 
Park uoted as “deserving special remark for 
their profuse bloom and superior health.”’ 

' ew 
Norfolk (Va.) Agricultural and Pomo- 
logical Society. 








A called meeting was held 15th ultimo, at 
Norfolk, Mr. G. F. B. Leighton in the chair, 
when an election of officers for the ensuing year 
took place. Mr. L. was nominated and unani- 
mously re-elected president, and J. B. Whitehead, 
Gen. R. L. Page and Judge L. R. Watts, vice- 
presidents; J. D. Ghiselin, corresponding, and 
J. R. Lewellen, recording secretary, and Jas. R. 
Spratley, treasurer. 

The president returned thanks on accepting 
the effice to which he had been elected for the 
thirteenth time, (ever since its organization,) in 
the course of which he said that during the! 
whole of that time he had not allowed himself 
to be absent from any meeting of the Society | 


when within reach @f the same, and added sig- 
nificant remarks, that ‘When apathy seizes the 
officers of any society or organization, the mem- 
bers are sure te follow in their trail. 

To make a society of the nature of ours effec- 
tive, there is much real work to be done, 
which never falls equally among its members 

Many join simply to encourage the enterprise, 
for which they have tha »k<, while the work 
rests on the shoulders of the few.”’ 

The spring exhibition of the Society is to 
take place 20th May, and a committee of mana- 
gers tu arrange for it was appointed. 


Potomac Fruit-Growers. 





Pear Culture. 

At a late meeting, Hiram Pitts read a Paper 
substantially as follows : 

The pear tree is a vigorous grower, and 
subject (comparatively) to few diseases. It has, 
however, a tender bark, and is more susceptible 
of injury from severe and excessive changes of 
temperature than the apple; and yet, under 
favorable conditions, is a free bearer, and attains 
great longevity. Those who have witnesssed 
the fine old trees bordering the Detroit river 
(planted 150 years ago by the French) ladened 
with rich fruit, can bear testimony to these facts. 

Blight—Is its one great enemy, so formidable 
because so little known as to its cause and cure. 
Two hundred years of the attention of scientists 
have tailed to discover these. 

A lack of drainage, it is thought, will render 
the trees more liable to attack. It is alse recom- 
mended that the trees be allowed to form low 
branches, so as to protect the trunks from expo- 
sure to the direct rays of the sun. 

Pruning.—My plan has been, when nature in- 
dicated a disposition to form handsome tops, to 
let them alone, and only to interfere when 
necessity dictated. Much may be done, if neces- 
sary, When tle tree is young, by pinching off 
undesirable shoots, and shaping the tree without 
any heavy pruning, which causes the tree to put 
forth additienal suckers. The best time is when 
the tree is at rest. Any unnecessary putting out 
of small shoots from the limbs should be pinched 
off at once. 

Fertilizers.— W ood ashes are excellent. I have 
applied ashes from wood and coal, mixed, with 
great advantage. Ground bones are good fertili- 
zers for the pear and other fruit trees; better 
than fermenting manures. 

Thinning the Fruit—Is all important if you 
would have the best fruit and preserve the trees 
from over-bearing; this should be done soon as 
the young fruit has ceased dropping. It requires 
some courage to strip a tree of half or three- 
fourths of its fruit, but the experienced cultiva- 
tor does not hesitate to perform the task when 
necessary, for he knows the fruit remaining on 
the tree will be the better, and command a higher 
price. 

Planting, ete-—T here is no benefit to be derived 
from crowding the trees so as to prevent a full 
development of roots and branches. Standards 
should be at least 20 feet apart; dwarfs 12-feet. 

As to the treatment of the soil in a pear 
orchard, give the young trees frequent cultiva- 
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tion, without disturbing the roots,—raising no 
crops of grain or weeds. 
attained a good size and occupy the ground, 
many good cultivators prefer a rich sod as a 
covering, as the best adapted to the welfare of 
the orchard. 

Varieties of Fruit—A few of the most 
profitable kinds are the Bartlett, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Seckle, B. Clairgeau, B. d Anjou, 
Doyenne Broussock, etc. 

Conclusion.—For the encouragement of those 
who propose to plant let me say: there is a satis- 
faction in the reflection that whether the planter 
is allowed to eat the fruit of his (or her) labor or 
not, the community is benefited and made better 
by the deed. G. F. NEEDHAM. 

Washington, March, 1879. 

The March Meeting 
Was held on the 4th, a good attendance present. 
After the routine business was transacted, Col. 
D. 8. Curtiss read, by appointment, a well-con- 
sidered paper on “Selecting and Preparing Fruits 
for Market,” (which is published in the Washing- 
ton Star,) and which elicited a discussion in which 
a number of members participated. 


Garden Fruits. 


“I made me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees 
in them of all kind of fruits.” —So_omon. 


Messrs. Editors Amertcan Farmer : 

Zoroaster says, “He that planteth a tree water- 
eth the carth’—and we agree with him, and 
further say, that, besides the “watering,” if he 
plants many of them, and the right sorts, he also 
feedeth and comforteth the people of the earth. 
We want more attention to fruit culture. There 
is health, money and comfort in raising delicious 
fruits. “Farmers should use more pippins and 
less pork.” It would be better for both their 
health and their purse, and the many advantages 
of a well-kept fruit garden is apparent to all. 

For small suburban lets and farms, especially 
those near cities, a garden, with a proper selec- 
tion of small fruits and a few standard large 
sorts of “goodly trees” here and there on the 
borders, is the thing needed; and the facilities 
fer such culture are within the reach of all thus 
situated. 

The fruit garden is a desirable appendage to 
all small farms. The large farmers of the coun- 
try, the wheat, corn and potato fraternity, may, 
if rs choose, bave their large or small 
orchards—cultivate for home use or for mar- 
ket—and find that there is utility in fruits and 
flowers as well as in cereal crops, flocks and 
herds. 


After the trees have | 





An ancient writer says, “No man can | 


live among music and flowers without being | 


made better.’ He might have added fruits, 
which, in addition, would promote health and 
better his physical condition. 

Dwarf Trees and Small Fruits, 

The borders and walks of yards and gardens 
may be made ornamental as well as useful by 
means of dwarf trees, such as pear, apple, cherry, 
&c. These require very rich soil and high 
culture, and if otherwise well managed will pro- 
duce large and fine crops, and are highly orna- 
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mental when in blossom or loaded with fruit. 
The small fruits are generally well adapted to 
garden soils, and the location and aspect may be 
that which is suitable for vegetables. If the lot 
and surroundings will admit of an oblong shape 
(which is most convenient for plowing) so much 
the better; otherwise the form most suitable and 
eligible should be preferred. 

*REPARATION OF THE SOIL AND TIME TO 
PLant.—Ii would have been best if both could 
have been attended to last fall, but March and 
early in April for many locations, and for some 
of the small fruits will answer nearly as well. 
The soil should he deeply stirred or plowed as 
for standard trees, and well manured if necessary, 
and well harrowed and pulverized. 

QuINCEs.—There are two varieties cultivated 
in this country: The apple or orange, a large 
bright yellow fruit, which ripens in September 
and October; and the “Portugal,” longer in 
shape, lighter in color, and a little later than 
the other. There is another variety, “The 
French,’ which is used for stocks by nurserymen 
to dwarfthe pear. The quince is an excellent 
fruit, and has many uses. It is easily raised by 
budding or grafting, by cuttings or layers, and 
produces nearly the same from the seed. Salt as 
a manure is used in the cultivation with great 
advantage, if you do not salt too much; six or 
eight pounds to the adult tree is sufficient. The 
quince may be grown in bush or tree form; it 
has beautiful flowers, and when burdened with 
yellow fruit is highly ornamental. 

THE Dwarr Pear. — Almost everybody 
knows how to manage the pear, but there is one 
important matter in its culture as a dwarf tree; 
and that is, rich soil and thorough cultivation: 
without these it is useless to plant. The few 
varieties and best adapted to dwarfing are the 
Bartlett, (this among pears is what the Wine Sap 
is among apples, good for all work and will 
grow anywhere.) The Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Duchesse d’Angouleme, Lawrence, Doyenne 
d’Ete, Belle Lucrative, and several others, do 
well as dwarfs. ‘ 

STRAWBERRIES.—The strawberry is adapted 
to a great range of soils. Wilson’s Albany 
stands at the head of our list for hardiness and 
fruitfulness. Although not of very superior 
quality, its size and great solidity make it the 
market berry of the country. Jucunda has a 
large solid berry. Triomphe de Gand requires 
the best treatment and a good soil. Too many 
sorts produce confusion. 


PLUMs, APRICOTS AND NECTARINES may be 
cultivated with success in many places, but the 
little Turk is often too much for them. They 
may, however, be jarred off and kept down. 

THE CURRANT AND GOOSEBERRY require treat- 
ment so similar throughout that their culture 
may be described in connection. A deep rich 
loam, rather moist than dry, will give abundant 
crops. Vigorous plants from one te three years 
old are suitable for permanent plantations, or 
thrifty offsets will answer very well. Manure 
liberally in each autumn, cultivate clean but 
shallow early in the season. Mulch heavily 
before hot weather. They should be set from 
four to five feet apart each way. Of currants, 
we prefer Red Dutch, White Grape, and Black 
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Naples. Currants are easily raised and are 
always saleable. There is money in currants. Of 
gooseberries, Downing’s seedlings, Houghton’s 
seedlings and American seedlings are good 
varieties. 

RAsPBERRIES.—These thrive best in a rich, 
mellow, moist soil, or deep loam. Chip and 
other vegetable manure should be abundantly 
applied, and the plants require water in dry 
seasons. A northern slope or partially shaded 
situation is advantageous to their growth, as 
the fruit is liable to dry up in the hot sun. The 
most approved varieties are the Fastalff, Fran- 
conia, Red Antwerp, Brandywine, Philadelphia, 
Herstine, and others. 

BLACKBERRIES.—The requisites in the culti- 
vation of this berry are a good, deep, rich soil, 
and high manuring. The distance apart should 
be about eight feet by three in the row, and 
trained in the form of a hedge, by pinching back 
the cane at the height of three or four feet and 
developing the laterals, which in turn are cut 
back to the proper shape for fruiting. This fruit 
is increasing in popularity, and is destined to be 

enerally cultivated and appreciated. Wilson’s 
Early, Lewwn and Kittatinny, are good and 
well-known sorts. 

THe GraPe.—Last, but not the least in value, 
comes the grape. Of all the regions adapted to 
this luscious fruit, there is, probably, none in 
this country that excels the Pietenens sections 
of Virginia and North Carolina for its culture, 
both as for wine and for the excellency of the 
fruit. Asa proof of this, the “Monticello Wine 
Company” of Charlottesville, Va., received the 
award of a silver medal at the recent World 
Exhibition at Paris; and their wines were in 
competition with the wines of all countries. 
This grand success of the Monticello Co. shows 
what we can do in that direction. One case of 
twelve bottles of their wine, in charge of the 
Government Commissioner at Washington, 
wholly unrepresented by any one, succeeded, 
and was recognized by the highest tribunal to 
which this question can be brought. This isa 
clear case of recognized merit on worth alone. 

It may not be expected that we should, on the 
present occasion, give directions for grape cul- 
ture, or describe varieties. We must go to the 
books for all that. ‘The grapes most esteemed 
with us are Concord, Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, 
&c. The Concord for general uses, hardiness, 
and shipping qualities, is, perhaps, the most 
valuable grape of this country. J. Frrz. 

Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 


How Shall we Plant, Treat and Care 
for our Orchards. 





This subject wus discussed by the Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club, which met March 8th at the 
residence of R. Harris Archer, whose premises, 
stock, &c., a committee reported were in the 
best condition. 

From the full and faithful report of the gis 
we give the following : 

Mr. Archer said the first thing to be considered 
was the location, and that so far as fruit-bearing 


was concerned the exposure appeared to make 
no difference; would plant the orchard on the 
north or northeast side of the house to keep the 
winds off, 40 feet apart each way. When first 
planted peach trees should be planted at equal 
distances between the apple trees. The peach 
trees would die out before the orchard became 
crowded. The ground should be good and 
manured well every year for nine or ten years. 
The trees should be pruned every year, during 
the same period, and trimmed high, so as to give 
room to walk under them. 

James Lee would plant 46 feet apart in the 
rows and the rows 34 feet apart. In this manner 
you can have the trees about 40 feet apart 
throughout. The fall of the year is the proper 
time to plant. Would go South for winter 
apples, and North for fall apples. Peaches do no 
good here, but pears succeed well. He cultivates 
the ground around pear trees for a few years 
and then lets them alone. 

Bennett Barnes agreed with Mr. Lee. Peaches 
will not do well after bearing one year. 

James H. Ball said he had known flourishin 
orchards to be ruined by deep plowing. He ha 
watched, on the other hand, the effects of neg- 
lect, and had seen orchards decay and die from 
want of pruning and proper care. Mr. Ball 
favored spring planting, and thought we should 
go South for our trees. Apples that keep well 
in the South would be likely to keep well here. 
Winter apples in the North are fall apples here. 
The pear seemed to do better by neglect than 
with cultivation. He believed the pear blight 
was oftener caused by disturbing the earth 
around the roots than from any other cause. 
Mr. Ball said he knew a successful apple-grower 
who never trimmed his trees. He held that 
cutting out even dead wood was a disadvantage. 
There might have been something in the soil. 
Trees grow more rapidly when young from 
cultivation, but he did not know how long they 
should be cultivated. 

Wm. Munnikbuysen said he had planted an 
orchard, which is in full bearing now. The 
trees were brought from Northern nurseries, and 
turned out to be all fall apples. He had tried 
many times, but cannot raise peaches. He had 
planted pear trees in the garden, where they 
were regularly worked. They took the blight 
and would not bear. Having changed the 
garden, one of the trees was left out. No 
attention was given it, it was never worked 
afterwards, and has since been bearing heavily. 

John Moores said he would select a north or 
northeast exposure, on a dry piece of ground, or 
would drain it if wet. Would dig a ditch 
between every row and fill in the ditch with 
stone. That would be a benefit to the trees. 
Would first plow deep and subsoil; make the 
ground rich with bone dust and stable manure, 
well stirred in to a good depth. Would dig the 
holes in the fall, allowing them to stand open 
all winter. In digging the holes would place 
the enriched surface soil on one side and the 
subsoil on the other. The frost during the win- 
ter would well pulverize this loose soil. In 
planting in the spring he would place the sur- 
face soil next to the roots, and fill in afterwards 
with the surface soil. The latter being on top 
would discourage the growth of grass and 
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i wT | a 2 
weeds for several years. The trees should be 24 | two pear trees he has that bear well are along a 


That is not too close for an average 
orchard. Would plant in every other row some 
old-fashioned standard varieties, such as the 
York Imperial, Winesap and Grindstone, which 
live along time. In the alternate rows would 
plant the best new varieties, such as Fallawater, 
&c. The latter would die out before the orchard 
became too crowded. He worked his orchard 
seven years in potatoes. Then he sowed grass 
in it, built a hog house and turned his hogs in. 
The borers had given him a great deal of trouble 
reviously. In one corner there isa hog-wallow. 
[he hogs rub themselves against the trees, and 
bestow on them a liberal coat of mud. Since 
they have been doing so, he bas not seen the 
sign of a borer, and has lost no trees since. 
Trees should be trimmed closely, and after you 
have trimmed all you think you ought to trim, 


feet apart. 


then take out one-half more. February and 
June are good months for pruning. Trim 


smooth and close to the limb you cut from, and 
the wound will heal more readily. 

R. John Rogers said his orchard was planted 
24 or 25 feet apart. An orchard should not be 
farmed after it comes into bearing, because it 
injures a great many of the fine roots. Pruning 
should be done when the trees are smail, and no 
trimming should be done that cannot be done 
with a pocket knife. All dead limbs should be 
trimmed out. The limbs should not be allowed 
to come in contact with each other. He would 
get winter apples from the South. Good keep- 
ing apples in the North are fall apples here, and 
cannot be kept through winter. We do not 
pick apples early enough, but allow them to get 
too ripe. They should be kept in a cool place. 
He had seen apples kept nicely by burying them 
like potatoes. 

William Webster said he was fortunate in 
having a good orchard, and the reason was he 
had bought his trees from a southern nursery 
{Corse’s) and had gotten trees which proved to 
be what they were represented. He did not 
believe the exposure was of much consequence. 
On a Southern exposure the trees blossom a little 
earlier, and are injured perhaps one year in ten. 
Plant 30 feet apart. If the ground is rich and 
you intend also to manure, they may be planted 
35 feet apart. Apple trees need air. They 
should be trimmed high enough to prevent hogs 
or calves reaching them. Would only plant one 
or two trees for summer use, but for the greater 
part ef the orchard would select varieties known 
to be good keepersand sure to bear. A farmer 
can safely plant English Redstreak, Grindstone, 
Harrison and Winesap. One variety of Russet 
will not keep, but the Long Island Russet is a 
good keeping apple. Apples should be picked 
a little green, and be kept ina cool place. They 
go through a sweat, like wheat. After this, they 
should be wiped perfectly dry, put in barrels or 
in a pile (covered over) and kept in an even 
temperature, where they will not freeze. Mr. 
Webster said he had worked his orchard and 
manured it heavily for eight years. Feeds his 
hogs under the trees so as to induce them to 
root. It is of advantage to whitewash trees and 
soft soap is excellent in the spring. Trim your 
trees early and get the limbs to branch off 
straight, so they will never touch. The only 





fence where they are never worked. 

Wa. D. Lee said apples need rich soil. The 
ground should be thoroughly prepared. The 
trees should be trimmed so that you can work 
under them with a horse. Cultivate till they 
bear. Trimin February. We should go further 
Seuth for winter apples. Some of the new 
varieties are good bearers, but they do not keep. 
We should not have many varieties. Plant 40 
feet apart. Dwarf pears are not so good as 
standard varieties. Peaches do little good here, 
and a few should be planted every spring. 
Apples should be planted in the fall. 

S. M. Lee said it made little difference whether 
trees are planted in the fall or spring, provided 
the work is properly done. If the soil is tena- 
cious, it should be subsoiled. On our land no 
further preparation is needed except plowing.— 
The manure used should contain potash, in the 
shape of ashes or something else. Not more 
than one-tenth the amount of fruit is used that 
would be if the supply were plentiful. 

Hosea Barnes said he planted an orchard 34 
or 35 years ago, some in the fall and some in the 
spring, 40 feet apart each way. ‘Planted over 
200 trees, obtained from Chester county, Pa. 
For the last 25 years it has been one of the most 
successful orchards in Harford county. The 
orchard was manured and farmed every year in 
corn, potatoes, wheat and oats, for fifteen years. 
Keep as many hogs in your orchard as you can, 
after you quit working it. It should be kept 
trimmed when young. When apple trees have 
their growth, cut as little as possible, only tak- 
ing out the dead limbs and suckers. Prune in 
June. Land cannot be too rich and strong for 
apples. He generally picks early and places the 
apples on the barn-floor or granary. on’t put 
them away until cold weather. Mr. Barnes said 
his orchard pays as well as anything on the 
farm. Last year he sold $500 worth of apples 
from it, and has also sold a good deal of cider. 

Silas B. Silver said that last year he headed 
up 25 barrels of apples in new, tight barrels,and 
placed them in his cellar, and placed an equal 
quantity in a pile on the dirt floor. The latter 
kept the best. 

Mr. Webster said a new, green barrel would 
not keep apples. 

Thomas A. Hays said he would select a 
northern exposure, in order to retard the fruit 
buds. The land should be well drained and rich. 
It should be manured and worked in root crops, 
corn and potatoes, and not plowed deep. Plant 
40 feet apart and set peach trees in the middle, 
a few at first, and a few every thirdyear. Select 
the kinds carefully, so as to have a succession, 
and choose good keepers, but not too prolific 
bearers. Select only a few summer apples, such 
as Early Harvest, and let three-fourths be good 
late apples. Had planted 50 pear trees, setting 
the standard trees 20 feet apart. Mr. Ball’s idea 
is a good one, as to not cultivating except when 
young. Trim in June and trim gently every 
year. If that were done we would not have to 
cut large limbs. Trim apple trees high. 

Mr. Ball remarked that large fruit trees should 
not be selected. 

George E. Silver did not believe it expedient 
to plant an orchard for any purpose but home 
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consumption. We are too far away from mar- 
ket to make it an object. Be careful in selecting 
kinds of trees. In planting give plenty of room. 
There is great difference in the keeping qualities 
of apples, and he believed apples deteriorated. 
In his orchard, which is 60 years old, the only 
trees standing now are the Grindstones. The 
apples are shaken down and keep better than 
those they pick. After apples are picked they 
should be put in a cool, dry place, anywhere but 
in a cellar. They go through a sweat, after 
which it is safer to put them in barrels than 
before. Would not plant early fruit. We want 
winter fruit. Would also set out a few pears 
and quinces, the latter fruit being scarce here. 

Johns H. Janney has tried various ways of 
keeping apples, without success, and the only 
time he succeeded was when he packed them 
in oats. They kept there until the first of April, 
but were wilted. 

Dr. J. B. Webster said an orchard planted by 
his father had done well until the large limbs 
were cut off. Now scarcely a tree is bearing. | 

The club adjourned to meet at the residence 
of Wm. D. Lee, April 5th. The subject proposed 
was the “Influence of Food upon Stock.” 


* 
* 








Lawn, Pleasure Grounds and Green- 
house—April, 1879. 





By W. D. Brackenripee, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 





Evergreens for Protection and Orvament. | 

In the March No., we promised to give “‘a list | 
of hardy evergreens suitable for screens and | 
planting out singly near dwellings ;’ and what | 
we may say is designed more for the homestead | 
of the farmer, where only a limited space of land | 
is set apart for ornamental purposes, and where | 
a little judgment and taste in the selection and 
disposition of the trees is only necessary, so 
as to afford shelter and set off the house to 
advantage. 

In the Middle States, northwest winds are the 
most prevalent and severe; therefore, where the 
situation in that direction is bare or bleak, we 
recommend the planting of a strong belt, 
about 50 feet wide, of Norway Spruce and 
Austrian Pine, say 20 to 30 feet apart, and yet a 
reasonable distance from the heuse, so as to 
afford shelter, (not shade ;) and in order to pro- 
tect these trees until such time as they get a good 
start, a row of common Cedar or Pine may be 

lanted to windward, interspersing these with 

aples, or such other fast-growing shade-trees 
best adapted to the nature of the soil. Wedo 
not advise planting shade and evergreen trees 
promiscuously, as the former will outgrow the 
latter, and, as a-general thing, few people have 
nerve or judgment to remove the shade-trees 
before they have ruined the evergreens. 

In the lee of the belt described above, and | 
approaching round toward the front of the 
dwelling, which we will presume is laid down as 
a grass plat or lawn, there we would plant out in 
groups of 3, 5 or 7 trees, about 20 to 30 feet apart, of 
the following, viz: White Spruce, American and 
Pyramidical Arborvite; and where the soil is 
suitable, the Hemlock Spruce forms a graceful 





tree, and reveals to the eye tints of light and 
shade charmingly blended; it delights in a free 
loamy soil, and prefers the slope of a hillside. 
The Siberian Arborvite is a compact growing, 
very hardy evergreen, of slow growth, very 
suitable for the outside of a group, or as a single 
specimen on the lawn, where, in good soil, they 
will attain to a height of 30 feet, and, maintaining 
an equal diameter at base, is just the article for 
those who love close-headed trees, but destitute, 
I may say, of all that is graceful or picturesque. 
Any one desirous of baving a few specimens of 
a lively green tree, though rather dense in its 
habit when young, but throwing out loose sprays 
as it advances to mature age, should have what 
is known as the Northern Cypress; and, being a 
native of Nootka, it will stand any ordinary 
amount of cold, and delights in a soil that is 
rather retentive of moisture. For small trees, 
suitable for the outside ef groups or clumps, and 
near the front of the dwelling, but not so as to 
close the view, we know of nothing better than 
Globosa and Hovey’s Arborvites; these, inter- 
spersed with Retinospora plumosa and R. 
plumosa aurea, to which may be added the Irish 
and Swedish Junipers, are all that could be 
desired; they thrive well in a light, rather 
gravelly soil. 

We have avoided recommending the White 
and Scotch Pine, knowing that the first in a few 
vears after planting loses its lower branches; 
and the last so much resembles some of our native 
species. So that these, for the purpose of shelter, 
can supply its place. We could have named a 
vast number more of evergreens, but our object 
has been to give only those that are known to be 
perfectly hardy and of easy culture. 


Evergreen H edges. 


To shelter pens for young cattle and pigs, we 
know of nothing to surpass the American Arbor- 
vite and Norway Spruce; the former should be 
planted in single rows, and placed from 20 to 24 
inches » part, observing to keep it clear of weeds 
by constant shallow hoeing during the summer, 
and should not be turned before it is two years 
old, and then only to cut off all stragglin 
branches, so as to give it a reversed letter ¥ 
shape. The Norway Spruce should be planted 
2 feet apart, and the leader cut back the third 
yéar to about four feet from the ground, and the 
strong side branches cut in, so as to take the 
same form as the Arborvite. We believe the 
Norway to be the best article for a farmer’s 
hedge. The Hemleck Spruce makes an elegant 
hedge where the pleasure grounds are extensive 
and protected; but no kind of stock should be 
permitted to come in contact with any evergreen 
hedge, as they will soon gore holes in it. 

All sereens of the kind enumerated form 
excellent shelter for poultry during dry weather 
in winter. The time to plant evergreens may 
extend from the first of April to the middle of 
June; but there are three very important con- 
siderations to be uttended to in the performance 
of the work. The first of these is to have the 
plant properly taken up, so that as many of the 
roots are reserved as possible, and that they are 
not exposed to the sun and drying winds, and 
that the earth is friable and well packed in about 
the roots while planting. Should the ground 
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and weather be dry, the roots ought to be dipped 
in a thin puddle of rich earth, or be well watered 
in the trench before the final filling-in is done. 
Lawn. 
If the /awn has not been rolled and the walks 
raveled, this ought to be attended to at once. 
n preparing land to lay down as a new lawn, a 
good application of bone-dust and plaster should 
be applied, and well worked-up with the ground 
by the small plow or cultivator, making the sur- 
face smooth by a harrow, and then sown down 
with equal parts of Red Top and Kentucky 
Blue Grass, to which add about ten pounds of 
white clover to the acre. 

Uncover all Shrubs, Herbaceous plants and 
Bulb beds, and the surface of the latter stir 
up tothe depth of one to two inches. 

Herbaceous borders will want a little short 
manure or rich compost dug in among them. 

Now is the best time to plant out deciduous 
trees and Shrubs; and, for fotos instructions 
on this head, we refer our readers to pages 102 
and 103 of the March No. 

Greenhouse. 


_ Towards the latter end of the month and early 
in May, a large number of the plants will be 


removed to cold pits or frames, and some of | 


them to the open air. We therefore advise the 
bringing forward of Lilium auratum and the 
varieties of L. lancifolium to the light, and also 
plant in pans, pots and hanging baskets a goed 
stock of the various kinds of Achimenes, Negel- 
lias, Plectopomas, Gloxinias, Gesnerias and 
Columneas. All of these succeed well in light, 
rich earth, observing to drain the pots well, and, 
as a natural shade for these during the summer 
months, such creepers as Cobcea scandens and C. 
scandens variegata, Passifloras of free-growing 
kinds, Bougainvilleas, &c., should be raised in 
boxes or planted out in the ground. 


Ferns, in our greenhouses, are now numerous | 


in kinds, some of which are propagated by divi- 
sion of the root stock, or viviparous buds, 
formed in the axils of the pinne or point of the 


frond, but the great majority of the free-growing | 


kinds are raised by spores, and how to perform 
this work with success, we shall relate in the 
May No.; but such as are multiplied by division 
of the root stock should be attended tonow. A 
compost of rough peat, loam and sand, suits the 
most of them, and a warm humid atmosphere is 
an essentia) element for almost all kinds. 

Should Camellias not yet have started into 
growth, then such as want shifting into larger 
pots should have this work attended to at once, 
observing afterwards to keep the atmosphere 
about them close, shady and humid for about 
two or three weeks. Pelargoniums should 
now receive the last pinching-in of 
growths, observing to keep the branches well 
tied out to stakes, so as to make them bushy and 
ultimately to cover the rim of the pot. Make 
room to display your Calceolarias and Cinerarias 
to advantage, by removal, as we said before, of 
as many of the bedding-out plants to cold frames 
as possible. The Zonale and Double Geraniums 
flower and produce a much better effect in the 
house, when well grown, than what they do 
when planted out; therefore, they should have a 
good position in a light dry place. 


their | 
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| Cuttings of Azaleas strike well when placed 
in peat and sand and covered with a bell-glass ; 
they also graft well on common stocks when the 
wood is about half ripe; but when the junction 
is forming, they must be kept close in a warm 
frame. 

Stop using coal fires as early as possible by 
shutting in a portion of the sun’s heat early in 
the afternoon, and use the syringe freely to keep 
down thrips and red spider. 

-@-+ 


Magnolia Grandiflora. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 

In May, 1864, I planted a clump of Magnolia 
Grandiflora, about fifty plants in all; the plants 
were three years old from seed. We spaded the 
ground two feet in depth, and put the sod in the 
bottom, and when planting gave each plant two 
shovelsful of decayed leaves; and in the fall 
covered the whole of the bed with ten inches of 
half-decayed Jeaves from the woods, and for the 
first two winters gave each plant a slight protec- 
tion with pine branches. 

The tallest branches are now over twenty-five 
feet in height, and branched to the ground, and 
it is seldom you cannot find flowers on some of 
them from June to November. Some of them 
tlowered when five years old. 

I write this much in favor of one of our best 
evergreens, which is worthy of being brought to 
the front; of course it is old, but good. 

WiLit1aM FOowLer. 

Clifton Gardens, Baltimore Co., March 21, 1879. 

[We are much pleased to have our correspond- 
ent thus record the methods which have given 
him his well-known great success with this 
noble tree.—Hds. A. F.] 


bd 





Seasonable Floricultural Notes. 





| Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Throughout the month of April the hearts of 
all lovers of flowers will be made happy by an 
abundance of early blossoms. The finest display 
of Hyacinths of the intermediate and late-flow- 
ering classes will herald the dawning of the 
month ; the earliest class will now be over. Do 
not, in your admiration of the many gems 
Flora will open to your gaze, forget to remove 
all dead spikes of hyacinths as fast as they fade ; 
this is highly important, as it weakens the 
vitality of the bulbs to allow them to remain. 
Towards the last of the month the gorgeous 


| Tulips will present their proudest beauty for 


our admiration, and all the early-flowering 
yulbs will enliven the opening days with their 
bright blossoms. The remarks on removing 
dead flowers are equally applicable to all bulbous 
flowers. Many spring-flowering shrubs will 
also enliven the passing days. Among these 
we find the Almond, with its long switch-like 
branches of double flowers; Spireas, a favorite 
class of universally-admired shrubs; Lilac, 
known to all; Vibernum Opulus, the well- 
known Snowball, with its large balls of snow- 
| white flowers, and many others. Roses will 
' also make their appearance. 
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height. Sow all seeds of hardy annuals and 
perennials in the open ground as soon as possi- 
ble; as the season advances sow the half- 
hardy kinds, and as soon as the weather has 
settled sow tender varieties; this will not be 
sooner than the first week in May in our latitude. 
Remove plants that have been quartered in 
pits to the open air the latter part of the month; 
trim them into shape. The careful cultivator 
will, as soon as all the plants are out of his pits, 
remove his sash to some secure place, where the 
glass will not be liable to be broken. Green- 


. * . . ! . . “= . . . 
Flower-gardening operations will be at their | habit is rather stiff, and in time it becomes a 





large tree. 
In planting, if the seil is poor, the holes 


| should be dug large, say three feet +quare and 


house operations I have no experience with, and | 


so shal] have nothing to say concerning them; 
all my experience lies with pits, and I would 
here remark that my plants in pits were scarcely 


injured the past severe winter,—the coldest, as | 


old inhabitants of the county claim, ever known 
to them. I would advise all who have a dozen 
house plants to have one the coming winter. 


Keep the walks in your flower-yard clear of 


grass, and root out the many little weeds that 
mature this month, before they ripen their seed ; 
by this foresight much labor will be saved 
during the hot months, when one feels so little 
like attending to them. 

As April is a busy agricultural month, and 
you, no doubt, Messrs. Editors, will require all 
your space, I will close. W. G. Ivy. 

Warwick Co, Va., March 13th, 1879. 


Ornamental Trees for Small Places. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As the season fer planting is now at hand, no 
doubt many readers of the American Farmer, 
who are the happy possessors of small suburban 


to plant, so I beg leave to call attention to one 
or two of my favorites. 

If I could plant only one deciduous tree for 
ornament, and that a medium-sized one, it 
would be Betula Alba Pendula, (Weeping 
White Birch.) I knew of none more graceful 
and pleasing; the contrast between its bright 
green foliage and white stems never failing to 
please. If space admitted of two, I should try 
some of the Japanese Maples, which, although 


two feet deep, and filled with good loam or 
decayed sod ; that from an old pasture is best. 
If the scil be wet, the trees should be set 
slightly above the surface, and in no case should 
they be planted deeper than they stood in the 
nursery. Tramp the soil firmly about the roots, 
and, in the case of deciduous trees, prune suffi- 
ciently to form the head and balance the forces. 
Before summer droughts set in, loosen the 
surface soil, and mulch with stable manure. It is 
seldom necessary to water trees when planted, 
unless very late in the season; if water is 
given, it should be in sufficient quantity to 
saturate the soil. 

The effects of the past winter are every day 
becoming more visible. Many evergreen shrubs 
have suffered badly,—notably, Mahonias, Euon- 
ymus and Globe Arber Vite 

Have any of your readers found good substi- 
tutes for Centaurea Candidissima and Gym- 
nocarpa as bedding plants? After last summer’s 
experience many will be rather timid about 
them. I found Cineraria Maritima more relia- 
ble than either of the above. Anyone who can 


| suggest a better will confer a favor on 


Yours truly, Ww. FRASER. 
Patterson Park, Baltimore, March 24th, 1879. 











Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 





| Messrs. Editors Amerrcan Farmer : 


somewhat scarce as yet, have proved quite | 


hardy in this latitude. Acer Japonicum Atro- 
sanguineum, (Blood-leaved Japan Maple,) has 
leaves of a most brilliant color, finely cut, and 
is a real gem in its way. 

Of Evergreens, if limited to one specimen, it 
should be Abies Canadensis, (Hemlock.) It 1s 
well described in one of Longfellow’s transla- 
tions from the German : 

~O, Hemleck tree! O, Hemlock tree! 
How faithful are thy branches! 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter's frost and rime! 
How faithful are thy branches!" 

Its foliage has a rich glossy greenness about it 
which is always refreshing, and many of the 
newer evergreens suffer by comparison with it, 
especially the Arbor Vites, which have a 
bronzy, I might say sickly, hue during the 
winter months. If an example of robust vigor 
be wanted. then plant Pinus Austriaca, (Aus- 
trian Pine,) but not too near the dwelling, as its 


The seasen for transplanting this interesting 
class of plants is now at hand. To those who 


, : | have in contemplation the planting of a bed or 
places, are debating in their minds what trees | P P & 


the renewing of an old bordcr, we would advise 
them to immediately prepare the ground, and 
plant early ; by so doing you succeed in obtain- 
ing a good bloom the first year, whereas, if left 
till the warm weather starts the plants in open 
ground into green ay cannot help injuring 
the roots, and thereby, to a greater or less 
extent, retard the growth and injure the flow- 
ers. Of late years there has been a great demand 
for this class of plants, caused in a great meas- 
ure by the stringency of the times; people who 
not having the necessary funds to lay ou’ in 
new plants each season, buy a set of good hardy 
plants, and, as a consequence, if the least care is 
taken with them, they are not forced to renew 


| them the following season; in these days of 


gorgeous Ribbon beds and Carpet Gardening, 
one is apt to lose sight ef our old friends, the 
hardy plants; for they certainly do, with the 
least care, produce more favorable results than 
any other class of blooming plants we have. 
To be sure this is not the case when unscrupu- 
lous florists palm off their worthless stock as 
fine ever-blooming Hardy plants; therefore to 
assist those who are not versed in what to ask 
for, we have prepared a list, which we advise 
the purchaser, if he has not the preference for, 
or knowledge of any particular variety, to use. 
We would caution our readers to beware of 
“gorgceously-arrayed” Catalogues, showing how 
beautiful plants look on paper; but in the 
ground you will find that, in most cases, they 

















become subject to a chemical change, and your 
longing eyes behold quite the reverse of what is 
ofttimes hoped for. In the list below you will 
find a lot of Botanical names, which we have to 
use for want of something better; but what 
seems Greek to them will, in the course of 
events, prove a delicious treat in the flower 
garden. We arrange the list in the order of 
excellence in which we esteem them, and zive 
you a dozen kinds to choose from : 

Delphinum formosum, (Bee Larkspur.) — 
Dark purple, white centre. 

Perennial Phlox—( Various shades. ) 

Aquilegia, Chrysantha and ccerulea—(Yel- 
low and blue Columbine.) 

Pconia—( Various shades.) 

Campanula or Wahlen bergia grandiflora— 
(White and blue.) 

Astilba Japonica—( White Spirza.) 

Chrysanthemums—( Various colors. ) 

Valeriana rubra—( Red valerian.) 

Achillea Ptarmica—(Double white.) 

Garden Pinks—(Various shades. ) 

Plumbago Larpente—(Dark purple.) 

Ageratum—( Hardy blue.) 

In this list you can have a continual succes- 
sien of flowers from June to October, of all 
shades and forms of flowers; there may be a 
great many more beautifnl things that could be 
enumerated, but we choose these as the best,— 
having tried them, and not found them wanting. 
The ground should be well spaded, and 
enriched by old rotten manure; it is safest not 
to plant too deep. The best plan in buying is 
to ask how they should be treated. B. A. 
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Some of the New Plants of 1879. 


It seems to be the fate of the plant-buying 
people to be gulled every year by an avalanche 
of new plants. Many of them do not need to 
be warned how they buy,—having to their 
cost found out that a great many novelties 
were poor substitutes for some of the older 
sorts ; particularly is this the case in new Roses 
and Geraniums. The following are a few of the 
exceptions to this rule, and can be safely recom- 
mended: Roses Letty Coles—large and full, 
fine pink. Perle des Jardins—beautiful yellow, 
very double. Niphetos (cld, but sent out as 
new) is a fine white, good for buds. Among the 
new Geraniums, Cannell’s New Life is about 
the greatest acquisition, and will be a decided 
novelty for a number of years. Each flower is 
finely striped with white; a very dwarf and 
abundant bloomer. Ethel Beale is about the 
best of the new double varieties, being a rich 
pink, shading to brilliant crimson. 

But of all the surprises we have ever expe- 
rienced in new plants, none can equal that in 
beholding a set of the new Coleus of 1879. 
There are about 12 kinds—are far abead of all 
our former kinds; in fact can be classed as a 
“New Departure.” One can hardly describe 
the beautiful color of these gems; but if we 
could imagine the most beautiful autumn leaves, 
tinted by a golden sunset, we can form a faint 
idea of their beauty. Kentish Fire, George 
Bunyard and Exquisite are the three best. 
There are a great many more new good things, 
but want of space compels me to stop. B.A. 


Greenhouses in the Country. 


There are few things that add more to the refined pleasures of a country home than a house 
for growing and keeping plants, and one of even small size will give a great deal of satisfaction to 
all the members of a family fond of the beauties of the floral kingdom. 

The variety of such structures is, of course, almost endless, and their cost varies accordingly. 
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country residence. The figure we here give represents a small greenhouse, such as are erected by 
Messrs. Lord & Burnham, horticultural architects, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, New York, who make 
a specialty of building plant-houses, and who, within a few years past, have put up the handsome 


conservatories at Patterson Park, at the residence of Mr. 


W. W. Spence, of this city, and at the 


country-seat of Mr. W. H. Perot. It is adapted to the propagation of plants, and may also be used 
for early vegetables, as well as for the growth of specimen plants and the production of cut flowers. 


It may be of any desired length, and is usually built 12 feet wide. 
be heated with a fluc; if longer, hot-water pipes are preferable. 


along the ridge. 


If less than 50 feet long, it may 
It is well ventilated by small sash 
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Greenhouse Plants from Seed. 


On looking through the American Farmer for 
March my attention was attracted by the article 
from Mr. W. G. Ivy on “greenhouse plants from 
seed.” Now I assure the writer that it is not 
my intention t» make a captious criticism of 
the article —which is evicently, as he says, the 
result of his own experience. But all such con- 
tributions are intended for inexperienced ama- 
teurs, and all directions should be so plain that 
no mistake can be made. Therefore, for these 
same inexperienced amateurs, I would like t» 
make a few remarks in review of Mr. Ivy's. 
And here let me say that the enthusiastic 
amateur is of all others the one to undertake 
the improvement of greenhouse plants and 
what are known as florist’s flowers. Commer- 
cial men have not the time or house-room to 
spare for experimenting with seedlings of such 
plants as are usually grown from cuttings. If 
the amateur is seeking only a fine show in his 

arden, and does not mean to follow up a 

eliberate course of improvement on a favorite 
flower, then I would advise him not to bother 
with seedlings, as he can get from the florists 
greatly better sorts for a mere song than nine- 
tenths of his seedlings will pr:duce. No rapid 
improvement in any strain will be likely to 
result from seed bought from the seedsmen, and 
the amateur who seeks to improve a strain of 
any of the florist’s flowers must carefully 
select and cross his seed-bearing plants, weeding 
out all which do not approach nearer his 
ideal than the last ones. This is very interest- 
ing; but takes time, patience, and a thorough 
love for horticulture for its own sake. 

Now in regard to Mr. Ivy’s directions: while 
fully agreeing with him that it is necessary to 
keep the seed-boxes damp until germination 
takes place, this dampness should be secured 
without constant applications of water. In 
sowing flower-seed, I use shallow boxes which 
have a close-fitting cover. As seon as the seed 
is sown, the cover is put on the box, and it is 
then placed where it can get a bottom heat. As 
soon as any signs of germination are seen, the 
boxes are uncovered and placed close to the glass 
in as airy a place as will suit the constitution of 
the plant. Give all the air possible without chill- 
ing, and transplant to small pots (24 inch) as soon 
as large enough to handle. Never water a box of 
young seed.ings late in the evening, as it has a 
tendency to damp them off. For covering sees, 
use leaf mold and sand in equal parts finely 
sifted. 

Many greenhouse plants germinate very 
irregularly. Cyclamens will begin to germinate 
in two weeks, but some young plants will be 
found sprouting up six or eight months later. 
A box of Apple-Geranium seed will produce 
plants in succession for a year. Many seeds 
require a long time for any to start, and I appre- 
hend that Mr. Ivy’s want of success with Camei- 
lias was not fer lack of heat, but lack of 
patience. Fuchsia seed will seldom germinate 
when purchased at the stores, as it is mostly 
imported, and is too old. Fuchsia seed retains 
its germinating power a very short time, and 
should be sown as soon as washed from the 
berry. Many sorts of Fuchsias set fruit very 


freely, but it is seldom any good seed is found 
in the berries unless the bloom has been artifi- 
cially impregnated. When fresh, the seed 
sprouts very readily in a temperature of 60°. I 
|do not wonder that Mr. Ivy finds Cineraria 
|seedlings difficult to manage, when sown in 
| March and carried through summer. Flerists 
rarely attempt in our climate to keep Cinerarias 
through summer. ‘They are plants which very 
much dislike a high temperature and close air. 
The seed should be sown in September and 
‘October, and if kept cool and close to the glass 
there is no difficulty in blooming them from 
(March Ist to April 15th. My plants now 
| flowering (March 13th) were not sown until 
| October. 

Calceolarias should be sown also in Septem- 
ber, ard not covered with soil at all. The soil 
for these should be well watered, and the seed 

|sown on the surface, and the cover at once 
placed over the box. 
| Mr. I.’s directions about sulphur are danger- 
ous. Sulphur cannot be “durnt” among plants 
without doing them injury, as the burning pro- 
duces sulphurous acid gas, a deadly plant poisen. 
But sulphur evaporated in a greenhouse will 
clear it of mildew and red spider. We generally 
paint our hot-water pipes with sulphur and 
time. These pipes are never hot enough to burn 
the sulphur, but evaporate it rapidly. In a 
small way put a quart of quick lime in a flower- 
| pot and pour on water enough to make it hot ; 
then sprinkle a handful of sulphur on it and set 
it among the plants. 

Lemen seed germinate freely and the trees 
grow fast : but I apprebend the fruit will be a 
good while coming, unless buds from a bearing 
tree are inserted. If Mr I. will come to Balti- 
|more he can be shown plenty of orange and 
| lemon trees in bearing, and in one place at least 
|a whole house filled with them loaded with 
| fruit. Mr. I. will find that ali Menocotyledons, 
| to which the Date Palm belongs, remain a long 
| time in a cotolyledenous state, but grow much 
more rapidly after their true leaves are devel- 
oped. Dahlia seed saved from choice flowers 
will produce forty per cent. of good d-uble 
blooms, and plants started in a hot-bed, March 
Ist, and treated exactly like tomato plants, will 
bloom the same season, and fully as early and as 
freely as the old roots wintered over. 

Amateurs should never attempt Begonias, 
Gloxinias, or any of the Gesneraceous tribe, 
from seed, until they have fully mastered the 
art of growing seedlings, and never unless they 
|have a greenhouse. To grow Ferns success- 
| fully from spores requires the greatest skill, 
(except with some varieties, which become 
| weeds in moist greenhouses,) and it is perfectly 
| useless for the amateur to attempt them. 

No one who has not glass plant-structures of 
|}some kind should attempt to grow greenhouse 
| plants frum seed, as disappointment will surely 

result. No one need expect to grow Calceolarias 

land the like if the seed is sown in the open 
|ground. Even in windows it requires the 
| greatest care and attention to be at all success- 
| ful. Therefore we think that for the average lover 
| of plants, it is far better to buy them in pots 
than to bother about growing inferior sorts 
| from seed. W. F. Massey. 

















Vegetable Garden. 


The work will now crowd us. So many 
things have to be attended to that it is some- 
times difficult to know what to do first. 
some one thing will generally be found to bea 
little more pressing than others, and to that we 
must attend. One thing at a time as far as 
practicable, with our forces concentrated, is the 
true way to carry on the work. The best 
chopper or mower is he who makes every stroke 
tell: not the one who makes the most commo- 
tion. To-morrow’s work should be known 
to-day. 

The following, amongst many other things, 
will claim attention early in the month: 

Tomatoes, if crowded in the seed-bed, should be 
transplanted to a cold frame 4 inches apart. If 
a hot-bed is used it should be a very slight one. 
If plants are wanted for succession a cold frame 
kept rather close and moist is the right place to 
raise them in, but I find that two sowings of 
tomatoes—the firston March Ist, and the second 
about May 10th,—give a steady supply as early 
and late as they can be had. By the 25th of the 
month one may take advantage of a shower to 
set out some tomato plants, but there must be 
duplicates in reserve, as there is still some risk 
from cold weather. All hardy vegetables not 
got in March must be sown or planted at once. 

Celery should be sown in some choice spot a 
foot apart, and barely covered. It must, how- 
ever, be rolled or firmed with the foot. 

It is a mistake to sow parsnips, beets, carrots 
and salsify intended for winter use so early as 
April, as they prove to be much more palatable 
when sown a month later. 

Every day’s delay in setting out cabbage and 
cauliflower diminishes the chance of a full crop. 
It will be found that plants of cauliflower which 
have been sown in slight heat in January or 
February will be a much more certain crop than 
those sown in fall. So, at least, I find it. The 
reverse, I believe, holds good further north. 
Have noticed three failures in succession from 
Jail-suwn plants, (sown 1st October ;) should like 
to have the experience of others. Plants sown 
ist January of last year, grown slowly and set 
out in March, adi headed finely. 

The second and third succession crops of peas 
will go in this month. 

The first planting of sweet corn and snap beans 
may go in from the 24th to the 25th. Although 
too early to plant Lima beans, it is well to bave the 
poles set up by the end of the month. Strike 
out double furrows four feet apart, set the poles 
four feet apart in the furrows, skip every fifth 
row for the present in order to admit the manure 


cart. give one shovelfull of manure to each hill, 


and cover with the hoe. Double the above 
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Then there are the delicacies among vegetables, 
Who amongst 


crops’ Where and to what extent are vegeta- 
bles, (lettuce, rhubarb, &c.,) forced for the Balti- 
more market ? 

The absolute necessity of an abundant supply 
of manure in vegetable growing is not always 
understood in the proper quarter, and many 
gardeners find all their efforts comparatively 
fruitless for the want of it. As Mr. Gregory 
quaintly puts it, “It is the last half of the manure 
pile that makes the crop.” Some people will 
have it that because a piece of ground was 
liberally manured last year a mere sprinkling 
will do now. But those who have had experi- 
ence will, for some crops at least, apply the 
manure as if the land had not had a particle the 
Not that the residue of last year 
is undervalued, for the dictum will hold good 
equally with the other that ¢t ts the residue of last 
year that makes the crop. This fact cannot be too 
strongly inculcated,—for land, however, heavily 
manured, will often disappoint the grower, 


| unlesss there is a residue from the application of 





quantity of manure will, on rich land, cause this | 


crop to run too much to vines. 
here is very little that can be said on vegeta- 
ble growing, or indeed on any other branch of 


gardening that bas not been said a hundred 
times before, but that is no good reason why we 
should not refresh each other’s memories and 
exchange hints from time to time. I was much 
interested in the article on truck-raising by one 
of your correspondents, and hope such a valua- 
ble contribution is “to be continued.” 


| mellow with the cultivator. 


the previous year. JoHN WATSON. 
Baltimore Co , March, 1879. 

eae 
Asparagus—Its Cultivation for Market. 








Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

While not thinking or claiming ours the only 
way, I will try to give you plainly the mode in 
which we have succeeded in growing Asparagus 
as a market crop. 

First, select a rich, loamy, well-drained piece, 


| with a southern inclination if possible, (the 


Indian shell lands of our neighborhood we 
prefer ;) piough with three horses, deep; follow 
by a sub-soil; harrow fine; run off with a two- 
horse plow, 4 feet, going four times through in the 
same furrow to get deep and fine. Plant one or 
two-year old plunts 12 inches apart in the row 
by band, spreading the roets well, merely cover- 
ing the crowns—one inch, if planted in April or 
Ist May, (which we prefer.) is enough. Keep 
clean the first year slmost entirely with a two- 
horse harrow, once a week; if allowed to get 
grassy, Which should never occur, it must be 
hoed out at once; 300 or 400 tbs. of guano or 
any good phosphate will make a marked differ- 
ence in the growth, and pays well. By the last 
of August or 1st September the harrow will 
have gradually filled up the furrew, when the 
cultivator or plow may be used to advantage. 

After the first frosts, we cut the tops with a 
mowing mschine, and give the rows a dressing 
of manure before the ground is frozen. The 
next spring, plow lightly with one horse and 
harrow. Keep clean during the summer with 
plow and cultivator, not cutting any except the 
first that appears until the next spring, when 
there should be a full crop. 

While cutting, and until the tops meet across 
the rows, keep the soil between moist and 
Guano, bone, salt, 


| yard-manure and the drift grass or sea-ore of our 


bay, are all valuable, and a liberal dressing of 
either, once a year, will pay. Cut once a day, 


‘ when from 4 to 6 inches high, three or four 
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inches under the ground ; what is cut must not 
be allowed to be exposed to the sun after cutting. 
Before bunching, wash it clean. 

The bunching or bundling is a part that 
should always be done by experts, as I know of 
nothing that will as quickly demoralize tbe 
average Christian as to take ten or twelve green 
hands and attempt to put up, as it should be 
done, 50 or 60 doz. bunches in a hurry. Even 
with hands accustomed to it, Lhave noticed that 
the master’s place was there. We use several 
descriptions of bunchers—some patented and 
others not,—but still think it good subject for 
inveutive genius. Any device that would 
shorten the time would close a serious gap in 
the profits, which, by the way, are growing 
beautifully less. From a piece of 12 acres, 
planted 13 years ago, the gross sales in 1870 
were $2,000 in our market; last year, not quite 
$1,100; and I think that piece is producing fully 
one-third more bunches now than in 1870. 

Last spring, we planted a small piece with 
Conover’s Colossal, and think, from the growth 
and looks in the fall, we will be able to cut this 
spring. Buy of a reliable nursery, or, if you 
raise your own reots, sow and keep clean very 
much as you would onion-seed. 

Txos. B. Topp. 

North Point, Balto. Co., Mare’ 21, 1879. 


al 


Salsify or Oyster Plant. 


This isa winter vege- 
table which deserves to 
be muore extensively 
cultivated than it is, it 
forming «a valuable 
addition when properly 
cooked to the dinner 
table. It succeeds best 
on light, mellow, well- 
enriched soil, which 
ought to be well stirred 
and fined before the 
seed is sown Sow 


about 16 inches apart, 
and thin the plants to 
stand about five inches 
in the rows. There 


this plant, the white 
and the black, (or Scor- 
zerona,) the latter being 
less cultivated than the 


these roots, when cook- 
ed, is thought to resem- 
ble oysters. The cut 
shows the roots as put 
up in bundles for mar- 
ket. 


A Sugar Convention. 


There will be a convention of persons inter- 
ested in sugar production held at Elmira, N. Y., 
April 10th. Commissioner LeDuc, of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Gennert of the 
Maine Beet-Sugar Co., and others will be present. 





are two varieties of 


other. The flavor of 


early in the season the ~ 
same as carrots in drills | 


The Grange. 
Taxation—Reform Necessary. 


The Duty of Grangers, and all Farmers in 
the State, in KReterence to this Subject. 





From the above caption do not suppose, Mr. 
Editor, that I intend to use the columns of your 
excellent journal for political purposes, or that I 
would have my brother-grangers in the State to 
bring party politics within their gates,—for be 
assured such is not, by any means, the inten- 
tion of this article 

But it does seem to me, the present high 
rate of taration, for which we are burdened 
for State and County purposes, requires the 
very serious consideration of every farmer, and, 
indeed, of every tax-payer in the State. 

That our taxes are being increased every year, 
and have become enormous, and out of all 
reason, I think none will deny; and that they 
will continue to be increased, wnless the agrt- 
culturists of the State will rise in their might 
and say that the thing must stop, 1 think (from 
the experience of the past) is equally clear. 
But it might be said, as our population increases, 
and as our advantages over the past years, in the 
improvement of our school system, public roads, 
benevolent institutions, &c., are so great, that 
we must reasonably expect increased taxation. 
Now while I admit that our present pudlic school 
syxtem is an improvement over the past, (though 
1 must say that, in my own county, it is shame- 
fully administered,) and that our reformatory and 
benevolent institutions are subjects of congratula- 
tion, yet I do insist upon it, Mr. Editor, that 
these are by no means an equivalent for the 
large amount of taxes we are required to pay ; 
and, further, that the support of these excellent 
institutions are not, to any great extent, the 
necessary cause of increased taxation. As te our 
highways, (I mean our county roads,) they are a 
byword and reproach with all intelligent and 
progressive people ; and the greater part of the 
money expended for this purpose might as well be 
thrown avay,—owing to the ignorance and 
right-down dishonesty of the so-called super- 


| Visors appointed for their improvement. As to 


the advantages we derive from our railroads and 
canal, I think, when we look at the immense 
expense these have been to the State, the least 
said the better. So far from an increase in popu- 
lation being a necessary cause of increased taxa- 
tion, I have always thought that an increase of 
population caused an increased basis of aasess- 
ment, and this, naturally, a decrease in the 
rute of taxation. But you may ask, if these be 
not the cause of our increased taxes, 


What is the Cause? 

The cause, in my humble opinion, is two- 
fold: First,to some extent the system of govern- 
ment under which we are living, and the unjust, 
unnecessary and class legislation of those who 
have been making laws professedly for us, (but 
more especially for their own benefit;) and, 
secondly, the way in which our laws are executed. 
Let us merely mention some of these: We have, 
under our present judicial system, three judges, 
with pretty good salaries, when we, who have 
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lived long enough to remember when one judge 
presided in our Circuit Courts, are satisfied in 
our mind that the one judge did quite as well us 
the three, though for the three we are called to 
pay just about double: under the one-judge 
system, we were called to pay about forty-two 
thousand dollars per annum; while under the 
three-judge system, we pay about ninety-two or 
three thousand dollars. Now, Mr. Editor, why 
this was done, when the new constitution was 
framed, I, and a great many of my fellow-farm- 
ers, never could tell; and I have very recently 
been informed that one of our ablest and purest 
jurists stated, that if there had not been so many 
lawyers in that Convention, it never would have 
been done. Well, it was, and is, a very good 
thing for the lairyers, but a miserable one tor the 
farmers and all tax-payers. 

Another cause is, the very liberal, not to say 
wild way, in which the people’s money is 
appropriated by the Legislature, for purposes 
which the great body of our people are very 
little interested in. We mean appropriations 
for monopolies in the shape of large corpora- 
tions—jobs of all kinds—public printing, &c., 
&c. The relieving of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad of that thirteen hundred thousand 
dollars was, and is, to my mind, a great wrong, 
after the courts had decided that it was justly 
due the State. That act of the Legislature did 
hurt me very much indeed, and I wondered how 
much of this kind of thing the people would 
stand. 

Another cause is, we have too many officiais in 
the management of our local interests. Among 
these, I would mention that we have tax- 
collectors for every election district in the most 
of the counties of our State. For instance, if 
there be jive election districts (as is the case in 
my own county) in the county, we have five 
collectors for doing that which one could do 
quite as well, if, indeed, not better. In my own 
county the total tax levied is about eighty 
thousand dollars, for collecting which we pay 
about forty-five hundred dollars. With one col- 
lector (who could also act as county treasurer) 
with a salary of say two thousand dollars, this 
could all be collected and disbursed with a 
saving of more than one-half, and the services 
of four officials dispensed with. 

That this is a practicable matter of reform, it is 
only necessary to refer to the experience of 
Washington, Frederick, Prince George, and 
maybe other counties of the State, which have 
but one collector, and in which a very larg 
amount is saved. 

Another unnecessary cause of high taxation 
is our Levy Courts or Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Which is composed of too many mem- 
bers. There, again, in most of our counties, we 
have for every election district one commissioner, 
which, in the opinion of the writer, is unneces- 
sary, as three intelligent gentlemen are as capa- 
ble of transacting all the business pertaining to 
such boards as twenty. Indeed, I am informed 
that in one of the counties (Howard, if I mistake 
not,) they have but three commissioners, and the 
tax in that county is eighty-eight cents for every 
hundred dollars, whilst in our county it is one 
hundred and seven cents. 


Again, we have three members on the 
Orphans Court Bench (may I not say, in many 
cases, mere figure-heads,) when the business 
could all be attended to by the Register of 
Wills, and this court entirely abolished. In the 
District of Columbia all the business of the 
Orphans’ Court is transacted by the Register of 
Wills, in connection with one of the judges of 
the Circuit Court,—and there they have a popu- 
lation of one hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
where, in most of our counties, we have not 
one-tenth of that number. Now, why keep an 
unnecessury number of officers, when the people 
are so poor and unable to pay their salaries ? 

We might go on, Mr. Editor, and enumerate 
other uvnnecessary causes of high taxation, but I 
fear this article will be too long for your 
columns. Let me say, however, under this head 
that the salaries and fees received by our 
officials are entirely too high, and out of all 
proportion to the incomes of the agriculturists of 
our State. 

My fellow-farmers and brother-grangers of 
the State will no doubt be surprised when | tell 
them that the salaries and fees received by the 
clerks of our county courts, our sheriffs, State’s 
attorneys, clerks to county commissioners, and 
other officers, are more than double and in some 
cases treble what they were even in war 
times, while we are not getting much more than 
half forour produce. This is certainly not right, 
and should be remedied. 

In all that I have said as to the causes of our 
high taxes, the fact of the large amount of 
capital invested in mortgages, on which the tax 
is paid, has not been mentioned. This of itself, 
alone, is one the greatest causes, and is a great 
wrong to the landed interests of the State, which is 
left to bear the heavy burdens of taxation, and 
that in clear violation of the Bill of Rights of the 
State ef Maryland. 

Having considered the causes, let us now see 
what is the duty of the members of the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, and all farmers of the 
State, in reference to this subject, as it is with 
them to find and apply 

The Remedy. 


But what is the remedy, and how is it to be 
applied? It is undoubtedly to be effected 
through the Legislature in part, and in part by 
those having charge of our lcal or county 
interests. Where laws exist which are oppressive 
or unjust, they must be repealed. Where they 
are badly or expensively executed, a change is 
necessary in the officials; in other words, a 
thorough reform is necessary in the kind of men 
who are to make and execute our laws, whether 
State or local. That this cannot be accom- 
plished through either of the present political 
organizations of the State, I think can be safely 
asserted. The alternative, then, is: that men of all 
parties, or of no party, who realize the present 
oppressed condition of the farmers and the 
farmer’s family, must forsake his party, (so far 
as his local interests are concerned,) band 
together, seek such men for office who will 
publicly pledge themselves to effect the desired 
reforms, and men whose past life will be a 
guarantee that they will faithfully fulfil the 


| pledges made. And now, my Orothers of the 
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order, and all my fellow-farmers, are you ready to 
lend your individual influence to effect this 
much needed and desirable object? Are you 
willing to snap for the present the ties which 
bind you, or have heretofore bound you, to 
party?’ If vou are not, then be assured oppres- 
sion will not cease, taxes will not be reduced; 
but judging from the past, you may safely con- 
clude that they will stad be increvsed. And here I 
do not hesitate to say that if we, as farmers, 
having it in our power to reiorm these things, 
and dv not do it, we richly deserve all that may 
be imposed upon us in the future. But my 
brother-grangers may ask me if I want them to 
effect these reforms through the grange organiza- 
tion? Not at all, my brothers; but when you 
became grangers, you did not lose your rights as 
citizens, neither dil you get rid of, those duties 
which every good citizen owes to the common- 
wealth in which he lives. 1 appeal to you, 
because, in uniting with the grange, and availing 
yourselves of its teachings, you have—yes, you 
must have—learned there how to take care of 
your interests: your family interests, as well as 
of the interests of the farming communities in 
which you live. And it is this knowledge you 
have thus gained I would have you use for the 
benefit of all around you—those outside as well 
as those inside our gates. 

Talk the matter over among yourselves, and 
keep on talking, until you get the public fully 
arvused to the importance of the matter; and 
when the proper time arrives, seek such men to 
represent you in the Legislature, and to fill 
your local oftices, as will etfect this retrenchment 
and reform, Which the agriculturists’ in terest so 
ae oy demands. v... &. 

No. 30, Darnestown, Md. 


* 


Maryland Granges. 





THe ExecuTIvE COMMITTEE OF THE MD. 
STATE GRANGE met in Baltimore on Wednes- 
day, March 5, and continued in session three 
days. There were present brothers Shepherd, 
Hardcastle, Smith, Dodd and Thomas, as also 
W. Master Moore and W. Overseer Turpin. 
The time of the committee was chiefly taken up 
with the usual monthly settlement, with the 
closing up ef the business of the year ending 
March 31, and the arrangements for the year 
succeeding. 

On the settlement of the monthly accounts of 
the agency, we are glad to learn that an exhibit 
was shown even better than was apparent a 
year ago,—notwithstanding the fact, that the 
consignments of grain and tobacco during the 
winter months were considerably less than 
during the same period of last year, a result 
naturally to be looked fur, considering the 
difference in the seasons. 

The personnel of the agency remains the same, 
no change having been made in any department. 
The location, however, of the agency has been 
changed from the corner of Camden and Sharp 
sts. to 834 S. Charles, two doors from Pratt. 
The latter is a very desirable location, and one 
which, it is believed, will meet the needs of all 
parties interested a8 nearly as any location that 
could be selected. 


| Letters were received by the committee, bear- 

ing upon the question of a resumption of their 
former relations to the agency on the part of 
the West Virginia State Grange, and the proper 
sleps were tuken to meet the wishes of our 
brother Patrons in this particular. It is to be 
hoped that so desirable an object may be 
attuned. Our agency bas been made a success 
by co-operation en the part of a few only of the 
Patrons of our own State; the full measure of 
the success that might be rexched were all those 
Patrons wh se business relations naturally 
centre in Baltimore to unite x»nd work heartily 
together, can only be estimated. 

Under instructions from the State Grange 
looking toward the investment of surplus fuuds, 
the committee have ordered a portion of the 
funds in band on April 1st inst. to be piaced in 
the hands of the State Agent as an advance 
fund on consignments received. Interest to 
be charged on such advanc s after the lapse 
of ten days. 

Other business transacted related to matters 
bearing on the details of the agency operations, 
and in some points laid the foundation for satis- 
factory work the coming season. 

The full committee will meet again In 
August, sub-committees meeting in the mean- 
while monthly to make the settlements. G. T. 


WHEATLAND GRANGE, No. 64, Baltimore 
county, which is the oldest Grange in the county, 
and in a flourishing condition, has elected the 
following officers: Master, V. W. Baseman ; 
Overseer, G. W. Burnham; Lecturer, Mrs. Ann 
C. Baseman; Treasurer, O. Belt; Secretary, 
Wm. C. O'Dell; Steward, G. W. Ritter; Asst. 
Steward, Isaac Holbrook ; Gate-Keeper, John 8. 
Miller; Chaplain, David Jean; eres, Mrs. 
Susannah G. Brown; Pomona, Mrs, David Jean ; 
Flora, Mrs. Annie M. Ridgely; Lady Assistant 
Steward, Miss Lillie B. Ebaugh. 

Howarp Co. GRANGE, No. 8, held its quarterly 
meeting at Harban’s-School House, March 8th. 
Delegates from Montgomery Co. and Brighton 
Granges presented fraternal greetings, and 
committees were appointed to reciprocate at 
their meetings. 

On motion ef Bro. Wm. Clark, the following 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, The depressed condition of prices 
for all agricultural products as well as the 
shrinkage in all values render the high rate 
of taxes now being paid by the people of Mary- 
land burdensome in the extreme, and in our 
judgment demand reduction. 

In pursuance of these objects the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
Howard County Grange, and the taxpayers of 
the county are earnestly solicited to co-operate 
for the accomplishment of the above:named 
object : 

Resolved, By Howard county Grange, this 8th 
day of March, 1879, that a county convention of 
the taxpayers of Howard County be held at the 
Court-House, on Saturday, May 24th, 1879, at 10 
|o'clock A. M., for the purpose of devising means 
for the reduction and curtailment of our county 
| and State expenses and thereby reduce taxation. 
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Home Department. 


Summer Boarders. 

If we wish for any reason to add to our; 
income, and have «a suitable home for the 
purpose, I think there are few ways in which it 
may be accomplished as agreeably as by taking 
into the family a few boarders during the sum- 
mer, When our garden and dairy are at their 
best, and our houses are most easily cared for. 
In order, however, that it muy be a pleasure as 
well as a profit, we must uve a care to enter- 
tain only those whose tastes and habits will 
easily conform to our own, and who come to 
the country for pleasure or benefit peculiar to 
the country, expec ting to pay a fair equivalent 
for them. It is useless in the farm-hvouse to 
attempt keeping boarders except under these or 
similar conditions. We cannot afford to enter- 
tain that migratory class who spend their lives 
golng from one bourding-house to another, 
merely taking to the farm-house in turn for a 
little variety, or perchance to recuperate finan- 
cially ; taking care in their negotiations to 
leave room fur unlimited demands, while limit- 
ing the compensation very decidedly. To 
accommodate ourselves to such people, we| 
should be compelled to reorganize our entire | 
domestic regime, and the result could not be 
other than disappointing. The only way in| 
which we can make it worth our while to add 
to our family and our cares in this way, is by 
entertaining those whe are seeking health or 
rest, or else from pure love of country life come 
to us as guests, whom it becomes our pleasure 
to make as comfortable and happy as circum- 
stances will allew. 

In ordinary boarding-louses either in city or 
country, there is of necessity some uniformity 
of regulation, and the proper regard for their 
-comfert or interest demands that each shall 
secure their individual rights in the matter; 
but when the farmer undertakes to estimate the 
money value of the hospitality he is in the 
habit of bestewing freely, he has no precedent 
to go upon; neituer the boarding-houses in the 
city or country can offer what he does. The 
guest is for a time dependent for a variety of | 
pleasures and comforts peculiar te strictly | 
country life, and it is probably just these which | 
the family physician or the instinct of the | 
individual has led him to seek for himself or his 
family. Those things have a money value, but | 
not such as can be computed on general princi- | 
ples, and must necessarily vary with circum- | 
stances. The gradation of accommodations in 
country houses is such as may meet the wants 
of every class; and the laboring peeple from 
the cities may find such comforts as their usual 
mode of living demands among the laboring 
peeple in the country, while those whose habits | 
or tastes make the surroundings ef beauty and | 
refinement a necessity in which their means | 
justify their indulgence, may also find farm | 
houses where cultivation is not confined to the 
soil, and where a summer’s sojourn would be a 
rare pleasure to such as are capable of apprecia- 
ting their exceptional advantages. 
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In ‘each and every case justice requires that 
the accommodations and compensation be fairly 
proportioned. The guests should never fix 
their fancy upon a place where their means do 
not meet the price fixed upon by the parties 
furnishing the home, as their due; because if 
they do, and succeed in bringing the price 
down to their abilities, neither party will ever 
be satisfied with the result. One will feel it 
necessary to economise in whut they furnish, 
while the other will consider themselves injured 
by such restriction. It is due to our self-respect, 
and also to those who are thus thrown upon our 
hospitality, that we should meet every reasona- 
ble expectation on their part, and therefore let 
us beware of being careless in our negotiations. 
We must consider that such provisions as are 
of home preduction have also a money value, 
our labor and the wear and tear ef our house- 
hold goods also, and we will be gaining nothing 
by our adventure unless we are perfectly com- 
pensated for them. By proper compensation, I 
do not mean, of course, anything beyond it te 
the disadvantage ef our guests. We may at the 
sume time bear in mind that in this use of our 
provisions we are creating a home market, 
which, considering the trouble and uncertainty 
in carrying them elsewhere, will counterbalance 
much that might otherwise be thought disadvan- 
tageous te us. For this and other good reasons 
it should be clearly understood that our own 
farm preduce will be our chief Cependence in 
furnishing the tables; or else those who are 
accustomed to the facilities of a convenient 
market-house will naturally look for such things 
as it only can supply, and that, too, in addition 
to what wecan command. We must be generous 
with those things we have; let everyone feel 
that we expect them to be beuntifully provided 
fr; and in that spirit, if our bread and butter 
are of the best, our tea and coffee likewise, with 
abundance of fresh vegetables and truit and 
milk, chickens, young and old, to rely upon 
few sensible people will feel the absence of daily 
fresh meats, or elaborately-concocted desserts. 
It is these lutter items that make the keeping of 
boarders in the country such a trouble and 
oftentimes a pecuniary loss. Make the life of 
your guests as happy as you can by rides or 
recreations, which create good, healthy appetites, 
and they will bring to your table the best sauce 
for any food; then you need only to provide 
abundantiy of the best you have to satisfy 
almost anybody. 

The points I have arrived at in these sug- 
gestions are that, as farmers’ wives, we have it 
in our power to co-operate with our liege lords 
in the matter ef income; but that it can only 
be successfully done in the way of takin 
boarders, by taking those whose station in life 
corresponds with our own, and whe will there- 
fore ferm for the time a part of our family 
circle, without any humiliation to us or dis- 
turbance of our usual habits of living. It is 
only for extraordinary prices, such as we can 
rarely command, that we can afford to go 
beyond this, and then it will be at the sacrifice 
of home cemfort or pleasure to the entire 
household; while, if we have only such as we 
might naturally entertain as visitors, it will be 
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no task er worry as to what is the proper thing 
to de, but on the contrary may often prove 
quite as pleasant as if we had our usual invited 
guests. The fact is that few people can live 
together fur any length of time without develop- 
ing either a liking or the reverse for each 


other, and therefore the chances are that we | 


may soon come to forget or overlook the fact if 
they were strangers at first, and form with 
them as pure and lasting friendship as we 
could under other circumstances. CERES. 


ay - 
Health Hints. 
By Mre. J. B. Moore Bristor 


The utmost physical perfection for each child, 
should be the aim and endeavor of both parents. 
Life, at best, to those most favorably endowed 
and situated, is a hard struggle; hew much are 
its difficulties and discouragements increased, if 
some sense or member is impaired or useless. 

It is always sad to see a child partly deaf from 
a neglected cold, or with feeble sight from over- 
straining or long continued use of the eyes. 

I was once in a little country home, where 
there was an over-worked mother with a large 
family. One of the little boys was crippled for 
life. When I asked how it had happened, the 
mother pointed to a low rise or crest of a rock 
in the garden a few yards from the kitchen door. 
On this, when small, the child had fallen, 
receiving injurics whicn resulted in lameness. 
The father was a strong, able-bodied man, and, 
probably une or two hours persevering work 
would have levelled the little ridge and covered 
it with earth or tan, if not removed it alto- 
gether. But years had passed since the boy 
was so terribly hurt; other children had been 
born since, and no attempt had been made to 
remove the steny projection. How many child- 
ren are maimed by falls from perches and stairs, 
where a strong railing would have protected 
them? What an amount of suffering and misery 
a timely precaution might have saved? Every 
mother knows how fond children are ot scissors, 
and how much she dreads their falling into 
their hands. I know of a lady, an excellent 
housekeeper, who, for greater convenience, wore 
a pair fastened to a belt around her waist. One 
day the sudden cries of her infant called her 
quickly and unthinkingly to the cradle. The 
points of the scissors falling into one eye of the 
child destroyed the sight. What a terrible life 
thought for this mother that she had unwittingly 
injured and disfigured her ownchild! A simple 
and useful contrivance to prevent such an acci- 
dent is Marx’s folding scissors, which can be 
carried in the pocket safely, and are exceedingly 
convenient for daily use and also in traveling. 
One style is sharply pointed; another very 
broad, and fitted for children. An eminent 
medical authority states that one great reason 
why eyes are weakened is the steady fixing 
them upon one object, as their books. Let the 
child look at the book long enough to take in 
the idea, and then let the eyes be turned away 
while the sentence is repeated and being com- 
mitted to memory. With my little ones, in 


learning to read, I manage (an easy thing in the 


case of children who are always restless) to 
have them turn off their attention constantly by 
running to the window, getting me some little 
thing, or noticing some other object besides the 
books. This rests the eye. 


Household Duties and Helps. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Each month, as I read in the Home Depart- 
ment of the Farmer, the pleasant, helpful words 
of “Ceres,” and others of the “faithful,” I feel 
rebuked for my own lack in not making an 
effort to comply with the request to help you 
over a difficulty, by placing at your disposal 
the dest that I have. For almost every woman 
of average ability upon whom is resting the 
control of a household, including her share in 
the happiness of its inmates, could give some 
experience that would be either an encourage- 
ment or a warning te her sister-housekeepers. 
And, although the little that some of us can do 
may indeed seem small, let us not question the 
importance of it,—for are not the great works of 
nations carried on by the multitudinous one- 
talented souls ? 

The fact that we are now kept busy, that our 
hands seem already full, ought not to deter us 
from the work, but, like “Ceres,” cheerfully lay 
aside the needle, book or ladle, as the case may 
be, to give expression even to a thought, when 
it might throw a ray of light in the path of 
some other. A woman must not forget that 
hers is a life full of delicate responsibilities. As 
it is not possible for one pair of hands to do all 
that could be done, or that the ambitious head 
of a family would like to see done, she must 
choose which és the duty, and diligently attend to 
that. 

I agree with the thought that though opposing 
duties are talked about, they do not really exist. 
Exertions not consistent with each other are 
not required of us. What we need is wisdom 
to draw the correct lines, and vigor to fill them 


| up with our might. Also we should remember 


that these qualifications do not come of them- 
selves, but are to be worked out, as all things of 
importance are. 

There was a healthy tone throughout the 


| article on “Ways and Means,” of last month. 


Each recurriug season of course brings fresh 
demands upon the family purse. And when a 
difficulty arises, there is nothing like rising up 
to meet it. Wiiy not employ the tact, skill and 
brains of woman to increase the means of sup- 
plying individual and household needs, without 
waiting for dire necessity to impel her to it? 
Her “woman’s wit” and energy may not only 
avert impending calamities, but introduce into 
the home many comforts and even luxuries. 
There are not many farmers’ wives who have 
the sins of sloth and idleness to answer for; but 
too many of our daughters grow into years of 
responsibility without any definite work in life. 
W here there are two or more in a family, they 
must needs divide the household work, that had 
as well be done by one good servant—to avoid 
actual idleness; or else they become absorbed 


| with the fascinations of society, or the toilet; or, 
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what is more deleterious still, devote themselves 
to light and pernicious reading. And why is it 
30% Why should they prefer to perform the 
most menial offices at home rather than receive 
pay for doing the same thing, or even some 
thing better suited to their tastes and acquire 
ments, for a neighbor ? 

In the homes cf whch we speak, is the same 
pains taken to teach the daughter self-reliance 
and independence that is devoted to the son ’ 
And is it any wonder that eur own sex is still 
a little blind with regard to the dignity of the labor 
of its own hands? Surely parents ought 
not to be kinder to the boy than to his sister. 

When women, as well ss men, accord to 
wemen their real rights, then shall we have the 
happiness to see our daughters busy,—busy with 
a purpose: that of helping to lessen the burden 
of the “firm” and proportionately adding to 
their own content 

That feeling of utter dependence, where 
money is concerned, is degrading even to a littl 
child How much greater value the eight and 
ten-year old girls attach to the half cent per 
tb. paid by father every week for their help in 
weighing and printing butter than to the 25 or 
50 cents given by grandmother at the end of her 
last visit ! 

I have always admired the plan of a very 
intelligent and successful Virginia farmer whom 
I knew. He had four daughters and one son, 
and, strange te say, he gave them equal chances 
while they were little to earn their own spending 
money. Each had her calf, lamb, or pig, and 
was required to care for it. And with this source 
of revenue and the responsibility attached, they 
naturally. acquired self-reliance and executive 
ability. And the sequel shows the wisdom 
of this management. These girls have all 
developed into noble and refined heads of fami 
lies, and one of them, having become a neighbor 
of mine, proves herself equal to every emergency 
If she would spare time to relate for your paper 
the method by which she has eradicated the 
plantains and garlic which had taken possession 
of ber lawn,and produced in their stead, on a 
poor foundation, a lovely sod, she would no 
doubt confer a favor upon many of you 
readers 

Promising to be less tedious for the future, | 
um yours, interestedly, I 

[We unite in the wish of our correspondent, 
that the pen of her neighbor may be brought into 
requisition for our Home Department. “He 
(or she) who knoweth to do good, and doeth 
Eid. A. F. 


not, to such it is sin.” 


Maryland State Dairy Association. 





A large meeting of dairy farmers, individuals 
and representing a number of local associations 
with a few of the leading retailers of the city 
present, was held on Saturday, March 2th, at 
Miller’s Hotel inthis city. Mr. lL. A.J. Lamotte, 
of Carroll Co., was.made Chairman, and Wm 
B. Sands, editor of the American Furmer, Secre 
tary. 


The chairman called upon Mr. T. J. Betts, of 
Carroll, as an active leader in the movement, to 
state the objects of the meeting, when that gen- 
tleman read a circular which had been circulated, 
and made some remarks pertinent to the subject. 

A desultory conversation ensued as to the 
best mode of procedure, when Mr. A. Bowie 
Davis, of Montgomery, suggested that if it were 
at once agreed to form an association it would 
be favorable to prompt action and success. He 
said that at the formation neither of the old 
State Agricultural Society nor the last one was 
there so large and interested an assembly as this 
one, and he thought the spirit shown ought to 
be availed of to secure permanent results. 

Further discussion ensued, when it was 
finally resolved 

“J, That this assembled meeting of dairy 
farmers of Maryland hereby agree to form itself 
into a permanent organization, to be styled The 
Maryland State Dairymen’s Association, and 
that when it adjourns it be to meet April 15th, 
when a constitution shall be adopted and the 
officers thereby provided for be elected.” 

“2, Tiat a committee be appointed to prepare 
such a constitution 

After much debate as to the proper compesi- 
tion of the committee, it was decided to have 
it consist of seven members, one from each of 
the four railroads entering Baltimore, one to 
represent the nearby territory, and two the com- 
mercial dairies. The following were appointed : 
Jno. H. Herbert, from B.& O. R. R.; Wm. G. 
Martin, from P., W.& B. R. R.; Lewis H. Cole, 
from W. Md. R. R.; John Bacon, from the N. C. 
R. W.; Jno. 5. Biddison, from near-by territory, 
and Jolin Slade and C. H. Lohmann from the 
commercial dairies 

The committee agreed to meet at 9 A. M. on 
April 15th, at Miller’s Hotel, and the meeting 

n adjourned to reassemble at the same place 
at 12 noon the same day 


tiie 


Received. 





From the publishers, Messrs. LZ. Prang & Co., 
Zoston, through Wr. A. De Natow, agent for 
Maryland, 283 South St., Baltimore, we have 
parts 17—20, Vol. 2, of MEEnAN’s NaTIVE 
FLOWERS AND FERNS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The plates are beautifully finished, and the text 
most appropriate and interesting, well worthy 
the pen of their eminent author. : 

From Prof. Clas. V. Riley, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, we have ENTOMOLOGICAL PAPERS 
and THe StK.worM,a Manual of Instructions 
for the production of silk 

From the Director, Prof. 8. W. Johnson, of 
Yale, the Report of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station for 1878. 

From Dr. Thomas Pollard, Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Virginia, A HAND-Book oF Vir- 
GINTA. 

From Hon. Chas. L. Flint, Seeretary, the 
Agriculture of Massachusetts for 1878-79. 

All of the above contain material of the 
greatest value, from which we shall probably 
draw in the future. Want of space at present 


prevents more than a mere acknowledgment of 


their receipt 
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advance—all 





Additions to Clubs. 


These can be made at any time at club rates, 
and we hope our friends who have forwarded 
lists of subscribers to the Furmer will not cease 


to interest themselves in their enlargement 
Deferred Articles. 


We have a number of articles crowded out of 
The 


venerable John Feast sends us a paper on Reviv- 


this issue which will appear in our next 


ing Frozen Plants; Mr. C. Lyon Rogers one on 
Fall Barley; and N. F. F Bedding 
Plants. Mr. Jas. 8. Robinson promises one on 
Melon Culture, which will satisfy our Virginia 


one on 


inquirer. Mr. Pentland’s paper will also be read 
with pleasure, especially by the ladies interested 
in Window Gardening. Several Grange articles 
are also necessarily left over 

The American Pomological Society. 

At its last session, held in 1877, in Baltimore, 
Nashville, Tenn., was chosen as the place for 
this year’s meeting, but, as the time drew near, 
it was urged by many that just at this time the 
selection of a more northern city would be more 
advisable. A number of southern societies and 
prominent officers of the Pomological Society 
itself, concurring in this, it has been decided to 
change the place and hold the meeting in New 
York City, in connection with the fall exhibi- 
tion of the New York Horticultural Society. 
We believe the date has not been fixed definitely, 
but it will probably he the second week in 
September 
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The McGinnis Harrow. 


We are in receipt of the circular for 1879 of 


this now well-tested implement. It contains 
certificates of its efficiency from eminent farmers 
in numerous States; and the improvements made 
in it, as use demonstrated their necessity, seem 
what its 
the 


and 


to leave no reason to doubt that it is 


inventor claims for it,—“t#e Harrow for 


million in all work, in all sorts of soils, 
all kinds of 
West 
every year, and the confidence of the manufac 
their offer to 


supply the implement anywhere on trial 


against harrows.” It seems, espe- 


cially in the to be increasing in favor 


turers in its merits is shown by 


Nurserymen and Florists. 


brings 
and ornamental 


numerous anu 
trees, 


The planting season 
nouncements of fruit 
plants, &c., for sale. 

Wim. D. Brackenridge, Govanstown, Md., has 
a select stock of Trees, Shrubs, Hedge and Her- 
baceous Plants, Roses, &c 

Wm. Corse & Sons, at their old-established 
Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery, have Fruit, 
Evergreen and Shade Trees in great variety, 
Small Fruits, &c. 

Cromwell & Congdon, at the Patapsco Nur- 
series, offer Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Vines, 
Shrubs, &c 

John Saul, of Washington, besides the usual 
sorts for fruit and ornament, offer miany new 
kinds, and also flowering and foliage plants, 
Roses, Garden Seeds, &c. 

Eliwanger and Barry, Rochester, N. Y., Fruit 
Trees, Grape Vines, Roses, Greenhouse Plants, 
&C 

John Cook, Elvira and other Grape Vines, the 
new Strawberries, Raspberries, &e. 

E Moody & Sons, Loc kport, N. Y., Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, a specialty being standard 
and dwarf pears 

Parsons & Sons Co 
new and rare plants, Japanese 
dendrons, & 

Achelis, West Chester, Pa., Fruit, Shade 
and Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Vines, &c. 

W. 3S. Little, Rochester, N. Y., Hardy Trees, 
Sbrubs, Vines and Plants, thrifty stock and low 
pri Cs ; 

J. W. Ker 
list of Fruit 
ing 

Franklin Davis & Co., Richmond and Balti 
mere, have now the largest nurseries in the 
South, and pay especial attention to growing 
Apple Trees for the South. They bave now 500 
acres in cultivation near Baltimore 

James Pentland, Greenmount Gardens, Balti 
more, offers a large general stock of plants,— 
Camellias, Roses and Geraniums being special- 


Flushing, N. Y., offer 
Maples, Rhodo 


(eo 


Denton, Md., presents a special 
Vines, &c., for spring plant- 


Tre on 


ties. Also a fine lot of Magnolia grandiflora. 
Robt. J. Halliday offers Plants, Bulbs, &c. 


His new catalogue contains a colored plate of 
the new and beautiful rose, “Perle des Jardins.” 
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A. Brackenridge, Govanstown, deals in and 
sxrows all kinds of plants, and calls attention to 
the fact that he was awarded 28 first prizes in 
IS77 and ‘78 by the Maryland Horticultural 
Society 


Joun Fras, the patriarch of the Florist’s 


trade in Baltimore, it will be seen, offers his 
place, stock and fixtures for sale. [lis collection 
includes many rare and curious plants, and the 
stand is the oldest in the city 
7oo _ —_ 
Catalogues 
Frou A M. Purpy, Palmyra, N. Y., we have 
his Catalogue for 1879 of small fruits. Besides a 
description of varieties, &c., it contains much 
useful information as to the best mode of grow 
ing fruits, practical suggestions, &c. It will be 
sent free to all applicants 
From SiireER & Woopwarpb, Baltimore, Cuta 
logue of Vegetithe and Floi er ie / a Plants and 
Roots, This firm say they have a regular system 
of testing the vitality of every kind of seeds that 
comes into their establishment 
W.D. BRACKENRIDGE, Govanstown, issues this 
spring a Trade-List of stock at wholesale, of 
which he has large supplies 
JoHN SAuL, Washington, D. C., Cutdoygue of 
Plants for 1878. This contains all the new 
plants, besides the standard and old favorites, 
and is illustrated by a beautiful colored plate ot 
the Rose, “Queen of Bedders.” See his adver 
tisement 
oma 
The Baltimore Co. Agricultural 
Society 
Ilas secured an eligible location for its show 
grounds, adjacent to Timonium Station, about 
11 miles from Baltimore, binding on the North- 
ern Central Railway and the York Turnpike, 
comprising about 37 acres of land well situated, 
und convenient to all sections of the county, 
being in its geographical centre and accessible 
by good roads 
A committee has been appointed to arrange 
the location of the necessary buildings, the 
track, &c.,and as soon as these recommendations 
ure approved by the Board of Managers, the 
work of improvement will begin 
Fair progress las been made in securing sub- 
scriptions to the capital stock of the society, und 
it is believed enough has been placed to insure 
the success of the undertaking 
A premium-list is being prepared, and there is 
no reason to doubt that the first show of the 
society will be held this fall. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
MARYLAND has elected the following officers 
President, Lloyd Lowndes, Jr.; Vice-President, 
Joseph Dilley; Treasurer, John Humbird; 
Secretary, Thomas L. Coulehan. The next fair 
will be held on October 7,8, 9 and 10. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SocrETy oF Mont- 
GOMERY CounTY hus elected for this year the 
following officers: President, John H. Gassa- 
way; Vice-Presidents, N. D. Offutt, Americus 
Dawson, James A. Boyd, E. P. Thomas, R. Ross 
Perry and James C. Holland; Secretary, W. 
Veirs Bouic, Jr.; Treasurer, F. B. Prettyman 


Harrorp Co. MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 
SocreTy has elected for the present year John 
Moores, President, and Johns H. Janney, Vice- 
President 


Grapes for Wine-Making. 


Vessrsx. editors fwerican Furie rz 

With great satisfaction we learned last fall, 
that the Monticello Wine Co., of Charlottesville, 
Va, received the silver medal at the Paris Exposi- 
tion—showing that the product of the Old 
Dominion is taking a foremost place among our 
native wines 

Virginia, with its fine climate, splendid loca- 
tions for vineyards, and cheap land, is destined 
to become one of the great grape-growing 
States of the Union. Old vineyards are being 
rapidly enlarged, new ones laid out in different 
sections of the State, and steadily our wines 
become more widely and favorably known, of 
which the increased demand is the best proof. 

From the grape-growing districts of the West 
we have of Jate years heard many discouraging 
reports, and even the Concord, formerly con- 
sidered there so hardy and healthy as to be 
named ‘the grape for the million, is rapidly 
declining, and, now, often a total failure. Of 
the older varieties, the Catawba and Delaware 
are unreliable, but most others in our neighbor- 
hood are yet flourishing as well as ever. A 
rood many of the Hybrid grapes may be valua- 
ble for the amateur, but I consider them unprofit- 
able for the vineyard, and have only faith in the 
pure seedlings 

A large number of new grapes are brought 
eut every year, but the old and well-tried Cyn 
thiana, Norton’s, Clinton, Concord, Ives and 
Martha, remain yet the back-bone of grape cul- 
ture; they are the varieties that by their sure 
and large crops enable us to furnish a good 
wine at a low price, and in this there is 
more profit to niost Winemakers than in a finer 
wine produced at higher expense and always 
hard to sell, as it comes into competition with the 
better class of European brands 

I do not want to say that we shall not try to 
produce the best, but in introducing new varieties 
we should aim to gain quantity as well as 
quality. It is by furnishing a really good wine 
at a low figure that we can compete successfully 
with the cheap imported and artificial wines. 

With the grapes mentioned we can furnish a 
satisfactory quality of claret, better than most 
of the red wines sent East by California. For 
while wine we want something superior to the 
Fox grape, which will also give the quantity. 
The Elvira, if it proves as productive as it seems 
healthy, may fill the bill. Several of the other 
Taylor seedlings are alse very promising, and 
eught to be extensively tested, as well as Green’s 
Reisling svedings 

The busy season for the vineyardist is now at 
hand, trellises must be repaired, vines tied, 
plowing and hoeing commenced. 

May all nurse their vines carefully, and their 
hearts be gladdened by a large crop of one of 
nature's finest gifts. C. A. HEINEKEN. 

Prince William Uo., Va., March 24, 1879 
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Baltimore Markets—March 31. 
Breadstufis.. /forv;— Dull, with some inquiry for 
Rio brands Extra. We quote as follows: Howard Street 
Super $3.2%@ 9.75: do. do. Extra $404.15; do. do. Family 
$4.7505.0: Western Soper $3.25@3.75; do Extra $a 
$1.45; do. Family $4.755 50; City Mills Super $3.5 (@ 
$3.75: do. do. Extra $4.20 4 0: do. do. Rio brands Extra 








$5.7%e%: Spring Wheat Family £4.544a5; Minnesota 
patent $6.74a7.0, Fan brands $6.75: Fine $43.50 
Rive Flour #3; Corn Meal, City Mills & bri. $2.%5: do 
City Mills ¥ 100 thea Slia 1.05: do.. Western » 100 tha. 95 
cents. 

Wheat.—Southern firm Western quiet but steady 
We quote Soutbern Fultz $1 t%al do. lonu-berry 
#1.16: Pennsylvania No. 2 ced spot $1.14; Western No. 2 





red, @pot and the month £1.15; do. do. do. April delivers 


$1.13; do. do. do. May delivery $1.15 a1 8 

Corn. Southern dull and heavy We-tern quiet and 
steady. We quote Southern white 17: do. vellow 434 
Western steamer, ot 41; do mixed spot and the month 
3'o: do. do. Aprildelivery 434; do. do. May do. @Ra@44 
do. do, June do. 44 

@ate. Dull. We quote: Western mixed 3a31; do 
light mixed 32; do. white 3245; Southern 34033; Penusvi 


vania 3a 32. 
ey e.-—-Good Western 56; 
quoted at 57(@58 cts. ® bus 
Hay and Straw. 


Penusyivapia may be 


prime 





ith quotations as follows: 
Choice Cecil Co. Timothy &12%a 15; Fair to prime Md. and 
Pa. Timothy $lQa 11: mixed Hay #¥a1l: Clever do. $%a 
£10; Wheat Straw $6: Oat do. Bias: Rye do. Sha 10 





Provisions. Du Jobbing prices are quoted as 
follows: Bulk Shoulders, packed. new. 44; L. C. Sides, new 
4; C. R. Sides, new Bacon Shoulders, new, 44; 
lo. C. R. Sides, new, 53,(a6; Hames, sugar-cured, new 
“yia9&: Shoulders do Breasts 6%; Lard, refined 
tierces, 7 Butter Choice fresh stock active, but low 
rades dull; New York State choice fresh tubs, 206 22 
ceuta; firkins. 17419 cents; Western creamery, choice. ¥ 
as; tubs. dairy packed, Lvai8 cents: factory, Malt 
cepts; Nearby Roll. l2a16 cents (heene Ne York 
choice %@9% cents; We-tern fair to choice 6@8 eute. 
Eggs Active at 12.@13 cents 

Tobacco.— i ceipts small and market quiet. We 


auote as follows: Maryland, inferior and frosted, $1.50 
a $2.00; soutd common, $2.50 *; good common, $3.50.@5: 
middling, $6.00@87.00; vood to fine red, $a 10; fancy, $10 
($15: Virginia, common and good lugs, $3.00@5.00: com 

mon to nedium leaf, $6.0'%a8.00; fair to vood leaf, $8 00a 
$10.00: selections. £12 00a 16.00 


enione.—Scarce. We quote at $2. 7503.00 © bri., and 
nearby receipts 75c.ia $1.00 ¥ bushel in bulk. 

Potatoes.—Early Rose, N. Y.. ce (a $1.10; Western 
% bushel. 807790 cts.; Maine Jacksons Sia) cta.: Peach 


Blowa s8dc.(a$ .00 

Live Steck. Leet (alti 
day. sales were slow and prices w eak. We quote hest on 
sale X@5% cents: venerally rated first-clas= 4°, (a44, cta.; 
medium or good fair quality 344(a4% cents: ordinary thin 
Steers, Oxen and Cows 2A (a 


At the retail market this 


Chew Jackson's Sweet Navy Tebacco 


rind Rattler 


This splendid young Stallion is to make a 
season from April Ist. at the country residence 
of Mr. Jesse Tyson, near Melvale, N. C. R. W., 
5 miles from city,on Green Spring Avenue. He 
is a beautiful bay color, 15% hands, having 
remarkably fine form, temper and action, trotting 
last year in 2.40 without professional handling 
Seven years old; Mambrino Pilot Stock. He 
took 1st Premium at Maryland State Fair last 
autumn. 

For further particulars address, 


JERSEY CATTLE 


For sale at residence, near Melvale Station, N 


©. R. R, Choice Young Jersey Cows. Also 
Calves of both sexes JAS. W. TYSON, 
N. W. Cor. Charles and Lexington Sta 


Vureh 31, 1870 


Baltimore 


H.000 FRUIT, SHADE. ORNAMENTAL AND EVER 
GREEN TREES.— Apple. Peach. Plum, Cherry. Apricot 
and Quince trees. (Frait of the Geds,) known 
as the Date Plum, or Japanese Persimmon. 
Also, Evergreens, suitable for Hedging. Shade Trees 


for Lawn and Street Planting. Roses, Pot and Bedding 
Plants, Bulbs and Small-Fruit Piants. The above are 
for sale at No. 114 W. BALTIMORE ST., and at the 
Nurseries, Snow Hill, Md W. M. PETERS, 


Post Office, Wesley Station. Worcester Co., Md 


FOR SALE, 


of Plants, 
Hot-Water 


A choice collection 
with Sash, Boiler. 
Pipes,—the whole or in part 

Also the old-established stand for 
the Florist busine: § on Lexington St., 
16 feet front and %3 feet deep. To any one 
wanting such a place it will be sold a great 
Inquire at 295 Lexington Street. 


JOHN FEAST, Sr. 
A DEPARTURE 


FROM 


—HICH PRICES— 


PHOSPHATES. 


To meet the demand of the times, we have commenced 
the manufacture of the 


TWENTY DOLIAR 
PH OSPH ATE, 
we Guarante eS 


the following Analysis, which will be printed on every 


bargain 


bag 
Ammonia, from - 2% to 3per et. 
Bone Phosphate, Soluble, 10 * 12 6s 

se ad Insoluble,7 ** 7 “6 


—_ 0:-———— 


Price, $20 per 2,000 Ibs. in New Bags of 
200 Ibs. each, 


Free on board cars or boats in Philadelphia or Baltimore 


BAUCH & SONS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


PHILADHULPH IA 


AND 


No. 103 South Street, 


P. O. BOX 392, Baltimore. | 


REFERENCE :—Mr. Geo. Brown, of Brookland Wood, Mr. 


Geo. Graham and others. 


BALTIMORE. 
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NEW, RARE OR CHOICE. 


TO FARMERS AND easecnes* 1 offer 
Uy followin NEW ATE XTF Ho evetable 
Seed, postage 


paid 
Machionend Karty Sweet Corn. Decided'y 
om. P 


“arliest of all varie sof sweet er pucka 
cents 
Fey ptian Swee ‘ 4 orn. |) ie the s t 
of all va - n Per package ’ 
nd 


lites ” 
Sewhtene ad Ssaanneuete Sweet Corn. Th: 
earliest of the extra larg 





argest ol a Varieties, an it 

kinds. P : | per pint celts 
Longfellow’ ~ “Vettow Field ‘orn. Keruels 
al -_ ears, extra large, not = to the South. Per pack 

lO cents; per quart e 

"‘Earts Amber Sazar Can. Samples of the 
augar, and full in<troe 2 for cultivation and making of 
auvar. sent with enact yt Per arter pound, 16 cts., per 
pound, ) cents 

Bastin ns * arly nee furnip Beet.— Thy 
best of the irlie= it Ver ounce. 12 


ecenta; per} ] 
Hane eck opie Peas The best cropper. an 
irest of all the extra carly sort ‘er 





ery proliti 
ents : per ounce. 35 cent- 
Marblehead € hampion Pole Beans. » Cle 
per packa t rie ties 
kentuc Ky Wonder Beane. 5 cents ) pee pach 


ive (‘ompared vi res ar tie- \ have 


wed t most prolif 
I i 
Butman Squash. 2 cents | o 


kave 

yo agama Squash. 2 cents peroz.: 10 cents 
er par 
He bard Squash. 4M) cents per ounce 
As the orizina tl 
r varieties l offer a i vrown special rp 
Cocoanut agen Wi cents per packave 
nt ornament for 





AA a 
per oz. Excellen j it wn an eleva 
the parlor Very pro 

Danvers Carrot.— *) per pound; 15 cents per 
ounce Forty tons have been raised to the acre 

Sill’s Melon. A canteloupe eweel. sp deli 
ious Per ounce, 4! cents 

Viecek's Barly. 4%) cents per ounre; 10 cents pe 
packaye he beat of all t early Water Melons 

Eelatutes Melton.—2 cents peroune , 10 ct. per 
package Has bern raised in Massachuretts te weigh 75 
pounds. (Quality excellent 

White & Te nip. rt ew American turnip 
ar larze. and of exe ent qualit Ver 07 5 cts 

6 My Seed Catalovue. treating of al! the above varie 
ties in detail. and an mmense collection of Vegetable 
and Flower Seed. will be sent free to all who write for it 


J.J. H. GREGORY, 
arbiehead. Mass. 


\ situation as Manayer, by an active 
man of experier “without family 
ferences ven Addres- 


THOS. J.D. BOWTE, 
Olne P. O., Montzomery Co., Md 


CHURN ! 
re Simplest, narra aaa and Best. a4’ 
12 quarts working capacity) $2.50 
“) . 300 









( 
Butter-mould with any monoyram or r deaiy rn ¢ lesired 
Send stamp for circular. t . A. SHARPE, 
WT ARGYLE age NUE, BALTIMORE 


= PIGS. 


Ican furnish choice PIGS of this breed. bred from 
stock direct from headquarters, (D. M. Magie & Co. 
Oxford, Ohio.) Orders solicited and satisfaction guaran 
teed THOMAS KR. SMiTH, 

Lincoln, Loudoun, Co.. Va 


EGGS. EGGS. EGGS. 


bb i setting ef Revs and improve vout Poultry Stock 
Rig managed, nothing on the farm pays better than 
Poult 

\ limited number of settings from L. Brahmas, White 
Cochin-. Hamburus. S.. G. P. and 8. P. Americar 
Dominianue Games. Sultans. Polands, Bantams, &« 

See pr - elsewhere in American Farmer 

On two settings, a deduction of 20 per cent. after April 
WH 

A few wice breedit trios of Light Brahmas at $8.00 
pur iets Address G. O. BROWN, 

Montvue” Poultry Yards, Brooklandville, Md 
EGGS TO HATCH 

From extra tine thoroush-bred Poultry White Leg 


horns, (my) specialty) J. B. Smith Strain, and Ist 
Premium Brown Leghorns, Banks-Keefer 
and other strains. Also, Plymouth Rocks 





and American « iniques that are very superior 
in every reapect My stock has been carefully selected 
and mated from standard fowls 

\ few Eggs for sale from each vard at $1.50 per 13, or 
$2.50 for 26, Stock for breeding on exhibition in Fall 


A. S. HARTMAN, 


Chambersburg, Tn 


Sawing off a Log. aaa 





This SAW MACHINE ts a wonderfal in- 
vention, The weight of the man who is 
sawing does half of the work, It saws logs 
of any size, and will saw offa 2 foot log in 
2 minutes ‘irculars free. Addreas, Wm. 
GILES, 696 W. Gth st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MARDEN’S SCALE FACTORY 


od S Charles St, 
BALTIMORE, MD 


Liay, Cattle, Platform and Counter 
Scales of every description. Prices as 
low as consistent with good work 
manehip, and satisfaction guaranteed 


JESSE MARDEN. 


ENTS heb THIS. 


e will pay Agents a Salary of $100 per month and 
expenses, or allow a large commission, to sell our new 
and w nderfy aye nt We mean what we say. Same 
ple free. Address SHERMAN & CO., Mars shall, Mich, 


WANTED TO EXCHANGE. 

I have a very fine Poland-China Boar, 18 
months old, weighing over 400 pounds net 
when fat. Now in good gondition for stock 
hog, for which, when 2 months old, I paid one 
of the best breeders in Illinois $40. I would 
like to exchange him for a grade Alderney Cow 
of good butter stock, to calve soon. 

Address, R. L., Harvey’s Wharf., Va. 
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Flowers, Plants, Bulbs, bc. 


MY NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH COLORED PLATE FOR 1879, OF 
RARE AND POPULAR PLANTS FOR THE 


GARDEN, CONSERVATORY, i. 


Now ready. Mailed free to all customers ; to others on recipt of four three-cent stamps 


ADDRESS, ROBERT ale HALLIDAY, 


BALTIMORE, hD. 





FRANKLIN DAVIS EDW. H. BISSELL. 


Richmond & Baltimore Nurseries, 
FRANELIN DAVIS & CO. 


00 Acres in Nursery Stock 100 Acres in Orchards. 100 Acres in Small Fruits, &e 

Special attention paid to g rowing Apple trees suited to the South 

The largest and finest stock of Fruits and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, &c., grown in the 
South. All orders given to our agents will receive prompt and careful attentic 


(a °Catalogues mailed on application 
ERANKLIN DAVIS & CO., 
Richmond, Va.—Baltimore, Md. 


A, BRACKENRIDGE, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


PLANTS, FLOWERS, cc. 


Aoscbank Alurserics 
GOVANSTOWN, MD. 


— 





Persons desiring to buy in quantity would do well to correspond with us before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. Our facilities are unsurpassed Having nine large houses fully stocked 
we are able to compete with the leading Florists north. Our plauts are in fine order, and 
guaranteed to give entire satisfaction. 


New Geraniums, Roses, Coleus, Hydrangeas, Pelarconiums, 


We were awarded twenty-eight first prizes for our plants by the Maryland 
Herticultural Society during 1877 and 1878 
SEND FOR WHOLESALE AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE—FREE. 
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CREENMOUNT CARDENS, 


ESTA SLISHED IN 1850. 


OPPOSITE THE ENTRANCE TO GREENMOUNT CEMETERY, BALTIMORE. 


pire subseriber kee tantly on hand a choice assortment of Plani~ that are always healthy and well grown 
His ck of V ERBE x AS. ie on. EUS and other bedding plants is very > gg ind in splendid coadition 
hie stock of ROSES. (AMELLIAS AND GERANTIUMS ig larve and fin 
We have alse a tine lot of MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA  erown in pots. all the NEW COLEUS, 


ea distin 


ite ad wet ty pe a the — varieties, tovether with | GENERAL COLLECTION OF PLANTS thu 
may be found i 


first est shment 
tour t on € “ ARL as st.. COR. SARALOGA, in tly ¥o ung Me 1's Christian Association ee 





tng. a collection of Plants and Flowe rama ilways be found. Choice Bouquets, Funeral Designs, and designs for the de 
ration of rooms, tables, and for everything for which th ywers are used, put up inthe most artistic style of the art, rnd 
it short notice and we fatter ourselves that our charges will compare favorably with any in the country 


JAMES PENTLAND. 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


The largest and most remarkable collection ever offered in this country, including many trees 
not to be found in any other NURSERY. Also an extensive assortment in large quantities of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
SHRUBS AND VINES. 


SPECIALTIES.—Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, Hardy and 
Greenhouse Azaleas, Camellias, Roses. Magnolias, and New and 
Choice Hardy Plants, Price-List Free. Descriptive Catalogue, 10 cents 


"PARSONS & SONS CO, [Limited.] 


so IXissena Nurseries, Flushing. New York. .« 


BSTABLISH HD 1849. 


MORRIS NURSERIES, 


Westchester, Chester Co., Pa. 


Fruit, Shade aud Ornamental Trees, Everereens, Vines, etc, 


SOLD AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AT VERY REASONABLE 
PRICES. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ADDRESS, 


CEORGE ACHELIS, Westchester, Pa. 


FIRST-CLASS 
THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 


Steam | ngines, Horse-Powers and Plain Threshers. Reapers and Mowing Machines. All kinds 
Harvesting Tools. Walking Culiivators, latest improvement TRON AGE and Common 
Cultivators. GENUINE Malta Double: Shovel Plows. Corn Shellers, Wheat Fans, Straw 
Cutters. DIAMOND IRON PLOW, the Plow of theday. OUR OWN ACME 
PLOW getting very popular. All the Standard Plows in the market. TEMPLE’S CELE 
BRATED CUCUMBER PUMPS, with Porcelain-lined Cylinder Very superior FARM 
WAGONS. Field and Garden Seeds fresh and reliable. Supplied by 


THOMAS NORRIS A SON, Manufacturers and lealers, 
No. 42 Light Street, Baltimore. 
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Mauufacturers’ 
Avent 


swoon CEMENT 


O. F. Alsen & Sons’ Portland Cement. Same 
on our city walks and public squares, and on the Capitol 
rounds at Washington 


as used 








Avent for Reound-Top Cement, For Cisterns 
& and Resendale Cement, Calcined and Land 
Plaster. 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 


61S. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


JROCHESTER 


NURSERIES 





\ 


Hardy 





y Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Plants, per doz 
10 and 1,000. New Spring PRICE-LIST now ready, 
and sent FREE to all applicants ORNAMENTAL 
CATALOGUE [{Ilustrated| 10 cents. Fruit Catalogue 6 
cents toth free to customers. Fine. thrifty stock and 
low prices. Address, W.5. LITTLE, Kochester, N. } 





Farm in Baltimore Co, For Sale 
Or Exchange for City Property. 


Containing 150 acres; about 25 


to 30 acres in thriving 
timber, principally oak and i 


chestaut; it is well watered 
and admirably adapted to a da‘ry or market farm; the 
soil is very kind and susceptible of the highest improve 
ment; it is now principally set in grass. Jt is at the 15 
mile stone on the York turnpike. fronting on both sides 
of the road, and fi j Northern Centrai R 
R. cau be reached at distances of 1 to 3 miles, b} 
county roads. This is the circle of the members of the 
Gunpowder Club, and is undoubtedly one of the best loca 
tions in the county. Churches, of all denominations, and 


stations on the 


vy good 





schools. public and private. are convenient. The York 
turnpike is one of the very best, and the distance from 
ity permits a round-trip a ¢ for wavoning. Wr ba 
no healthier spot in the world can be found. It is 
iid off in fields of 12 to 15 acres, to most of which eas 
icces= is had to water for stock rhe dwelling. which is 
ommodious, and lar barn, are of stone, with other ut 
ouses ough old, vet can be made very coinfortable at 
t reasonable expens mad there are several admir 

sites for residences on t pre Cs This proy rity coule 
! dvantageous divide nto small te and sold at a 
vreat advan on the price asked for the whole 
Lote on the read have brought as as S50 an acre, and 
e extent of the frontage on the turnpike, in the hands ofan 
enterprising man, coud d to excellent account 
he present owner is indisposed to take the trouble 
“quisite to accompli=! s. and would pre fer selling the 
whole together. A entleman with a very sma 
neome independent of the farm, could live on this 


place without labor the rent of a city residence, 
»y renting the fields on shares to be farmed under bis con 
. reserving a var stabling, and the pasturag: 
i ock 4 smal] tenant's house on the 
premises would rent for the amount of taxes on the place 
As I cannot occupy the place my . Tam willing to sell 
it on the most reasonable terms, or exchange it for city 
property in a good locality For further particulars 
apply to the subscriber, at office of American Farmer, or 
268 Linden Avenue, Baltimore SAM.L. SANDS. 


FOR SALE 


A superior Jersey Male CALF, calved 10th month, 
Wth, 1878. Price $25.00, if the purchaser wishes him 
registered ; if not, $22.00. I have also a good MULE 
for sale ; works kindly anywhere. Price $50.00. 

WM. J. SCOFIELD, 
Sandy Spring, Montgomery Co., Md. | 


"uVily 


en and 





self 


PRICES OF “STOCK” 


TERY SHORE NURSERIES 


FOR 


APPLE TREES— an Hed 


mriva selection of varieties 
suited to climate of Marylanua and further South 

Trees to 5 feet ‘ ... 10 cents eaci $9.00 per 1K 
$ to 5 feet kas D.00 per 100 

Pear Trees— standard, 5 tos ft 1 cents 
eacn $25.00 per 100 

Dwarf (principally Duchesse) 
~~ cents each 18.00 per 100 
Wildgoose Plum—3 to 5 feet.20 cts each. $15.00 per 104 
. ~ to 3 feet. . 8.00 per 100 


Concord Girape— 5 vra., selected... 83 per 100. S18 per 1,000 


15 per 1,000 
12 per 1.000 
ind 2 


Thirty other varieties (vines 1 


figures. 


vears) at ver ow 


Houghton (rooseberry—2 vears..*2 per 100. S15 per 1,00K 


Together with a full assortment of all kinds 
Nursery stock (except Peach trees.) 


Goods pac ked so as to carry to any part of the 


country, at a cost only sufficient to pay for mate 
rial used. Orders by mail receive prompt atten 
tion J. W. Kerr. Proprietor 


Dento Co.. Md 
’ 
| DE 


y i 
MU 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


E POOLE & HUNT LEFFEL TURBINE 


MACHINE MOULDED 


MILL CEARINC, 
HAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS. 


The Ensilage of Maize 


And OTHER GREEN FODDER CROPS 
By M. AUGUSTE GOFFART. 


. farolin 




























Brown, with a history ef the Art 
in Maryland by Francis Morris, Esq 


Translated by J. B 


Illustrated by plans of Silos, &c.; a portrait of M 
Goffart, &§ 
Price, neatly bound in cloth, $1.00. Sent by mail, 


postpaid 
American Farmer Office, 


BALTIMORE, MD 
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KE. lL. MOORK, 


GEORGETOWN, D. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


URE BONE FERTILIZERS! 


AND DEALER IN 


Agricultural Implements and Seeds. 


Agent tor Montgomery Co. (Md.) and the District of Columbia for 


THE CHAMPION REAPERS AND MOWERS, THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN 
IN DRILL, THE AULTMAN & TAYLOR THRESHERS, JOHN DODDS’ WHEEL 
SE RAKES. FISH BROTHERS WAGONS, BIG GIANT CORN AND COB MILLS 


GRA 
HOR 





Good articles at fair prices may be relied on ip all cases. 


OUR NEW-YEARS GIFT. 
A $6.00 NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


COIN- SILVER TABLEWARE 










° 
‘ 










CONSISTING OF 


An Elegant Set of Warranted Extra Coin-Silver Plated TEA-SPOONS 
that retails at $4.50 per Set, and an Elegant Extra Coin-Silver Plated 
BUTTIER-KNIFE that retails at 81.50, and one Elegant FIVE- 
BOTTLE CASTER that retails at $2.00, thus making a valuable and 
useful Gift, that all should receive at once, 

Cnder a very favorable proposi aston Sonen the ld estat shed and reliable Eagle Gold 
and Silver Plating (o., Cincinnati, O u wil 1 be ; supplied with this valuable Silver 
lableware as a New- Year's Gilt. This abewnent set of 


SILVER TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 










a TEAK S Gl 
















~~ are of the latest sty pat 1, and each article is to be engraved with your 
Poe Game or initinis, if ces red’ FREE, thus making the most useful and beautiful Gift 

— ver presented. Don’t negleet to send your initial o1 name with orders to be engraved 
- Cutout the following order and send it to the Bagle Gold and Silver Plating Co., 
it Cincinnati, for redemption, together with sufficient to pay boxing, packing, postage, or 





eXpress charges. This Silverware is to cost you nothing, except the packing, 
postage, orexpress Charges, (which is one dollar, which you are required W send, aud the 
Silverware is then 


DELIVERED TO YOU FREE. 


Be Please cut out the following New-Year’s Gift Silverware Order, and send same 
to Eagle Gold and Silver Plating Co., i Elio Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Re Cut Out this Order, as it ta worth 86.00.64 


NEW-YEAR’S CIFT SILVERWARE ORDER. 


On receipt of this or ler and @1.00, to pay postage, packing, or express charges, we 














OU 7IE 







Will mail you FREE one Set of Extra Coin-Silver Plated Teaspoons worth $4.50, also 
one Ele ame Butter ae > worth 21.0), with your n onogram initial engraved upon same 
ilig e- thus making the k legant Set of $6 

TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-HKNIFE 
a valuab id useful FREE New-Year’s Gift to vou. Send for Silverware at once, 






together w it ‘4 $1.00, stating name in full, with post-office, county, and State. 
Address all orders to EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING CO., 
180 Elm Street, CINCINNATI, OHTO. 
























Cut out the above order, so that we may know you are entitled to it, and send for the 
Gift at onee, together with One Dollar to pay postage aud packing charge 8,80 that the 
articles can be delivered to you free of any expense. 

Address, Eagle Gold and Silver Plating Co., 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


OUR NEW-YEARS GIFT. 













THE 





6 ie Sap OM ORS 

We offer for Spring of 1879, the largest and most com- 
plete stock in the U. S. 0 

Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberries, ¢m- 
bracing all the nev” and valuable varieties, 

Ornamental and Shrubs, 
and evergreen 

Roses a specialty —all the finest sorts. 

Green and Hot-House Plants, including best 
novelties. 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent 
prepaid to customers, free; to others, on receipt of 
stamps as follows: 

No. I, Fruite, with colored plate, 
cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 
with plate, 25 ~? plain, 15 cts. 
house, Free a W holesale, 
Catalogue of Steven. with 
plain. Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


John Saul’s 


CATALOGUE OF 


Nort, Rare and Beautiful Plants) 


Will beready in February witha colored plate 


The following new Plants are offered: New} 
CROTONS, DRACAENAS and other fine foliage 
Plants. New ROSES, French and English,— 
Mad. Welch, Mabel Morris, &. New GERA- 
NIUMS, new PELARGONIUMS, new DAH- 
LIAS, &c. CHOISZA ternata, BERTALONIA 
VAN HOUTTII, RUELLIA MACRANTHA 
and other New Plants. 


New CALADIUMS, GLOXIN 
LETS, FERNS, ALOCACIAS, 
immense stock of new and 
well grown, all of which 
rates. 


‘Trees deciduous 


(new edition.) 15 
2, Urnamental Trees, etc., 

No. 3, Green- 
Free. and No. 5, 
colored plate, 10 cts.; 





IAS, VIO- 
&ec., with an 
beautiful plants 
are offered at low 


ROSES. 


An immense stock of al] the new and standard 
varieties grown in pots on own roots—CHEAP. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New PEARS, new PEACHES, with a larg: 
® stock of Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cher- 
fries, (standards and dwarfs,) Gr: ape 

pe eV ines, Small Fruits, &.e” —" 
PIORNAMAENTAL TREES, in great variety. 7) Parks. 
Lawns, Gardens, &c. EVERGREENS of all sizes, of 
beet quality and at the lowest rates. VEGETABLE 
SEEDS of the finest quality. fresh and pure, grown by 





myself or especially for me, or my importation.— 
FLOWER SEEDS Being extensively eagaged in im 
porting and growing new and rare plants, consequently 





my facilities for seed-saving are unequaled. 

The following Catalogues, with others. 
Mailed Free: 

No. 1.—A descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and 
Flower Seed. 

No. 5.— Descriptive Catalogue of a selection of Roses. 

No. 6.—A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful 
Plants, with a colored plate, free to customers; to 
others, 10 cents. A plain copy to all applicants free. 
acetal 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


now ready. 


AMERIOAN FARMER. 


I] or 


TREES for SPRING PLANTING 


We have a large and fine stock of APPLE, PEACH, 
Standard and Dwarf PEARS, CHERRY, PLUM, NEC- 
TARINE AND APRICOT, TREES, BLACKBERRIES, 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, &c. 

GR” SHADE TREES, EVERGREENS, VINES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES AND BEDDING PLANTS, at 
low prices. Catalogues FREE. Address 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


Office Patapsco Nurseries. Baltimore, 


SEEDS. PLANTS. TREES. 


We will mail our combined CATALOGUE OF FLOW 
ERS AND VEGETABLE SEEDS, GREENHOUSE anp 
BEDDING PLANTS, FRUIT AND SHADE TREES 
AND EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, SMALL FRUITS, &c., 
&c., free to all applicants. Address 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 
BALTIMORE, XD. 


CROMWELL & CONGDON, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dealers in every description of AGRICULTURAL 
AND HORTIC ULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, including 


51 Light St., 


eI 7.74 . 
51 LIGHT _ 


in part, PLOWS, HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, 
pot BLE AND SiNGLE-SHOVEL PLOWS, CORN- 
SHELLERS, TELEGRAPH HAY AND FODDER- 
CUTTER, and full stock leading Implements for the 


Farm and Garden. Addrees, 


CROMWELL «& CONGDON, Baltimore, 4 Md. 


ored plates, 500 engravings, 
about "150 pages, and full descriptions, 
prices and direct ions xg! planting over 1200 





varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, Roses, Ete 
davaluable to Ao Send for it. Address 


D. M. FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich. 


ELVIRA GRAPE-VINES 


AND 


All the Leading Varieties at Low Rates. 


STRAWBERREI ES—GREAT 
AMERICAN, CAPTAIN JACK, SHARP- 
LESS, CRESCENT SEEDLING, and all new 
and old kinds, with RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS, ASPARAGUS 
Roots, TUBEROSES, GLADIOLUS, &c. 

15,000 square feet of glass devoted to flowers 

Orders will be promptly attended to if left at 
my store, No. 91 N. Charles St., Baltimore, or 
addressed to JOHN COOK, 


Carroll P. O., Baltimore Co., Md 
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~ PLASTER. | DAMP WALLS 


PRICE REDUCED. CURED by the application of English Petrifying Liquid, 
No. 1 FINE GROUND WINDSOR PLASTER for sale | and inside walle that a be i? sred on at once. 
in bulk, bags or bris. CALCINED PLASTER for Build | Leaky (isterns can be effectually cured. A fresh importa 


ing purposes at lowest market price. tion on har 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, Manufactures Azer, my wer oxanye ot § Gay, BALTINORE 
NOAH WALKER & CO. 


’ THE 


CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


to which they call your special attention. They will send, on ~ pe their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREME and a full 


line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, §c., §c. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALHBRER ct& CO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to Order. 


Nos. 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
SPRING OF' 1879. 


Rosebank Nurseries, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY. MD. 
ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

We invite o attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD and DWARF 
PEARS,—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES-—‘Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Standard and Dwarf. 
APRICOTS, * CRAB APPLES, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, 
together with other ema)! fruits. 

r COLLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Sbrubs are large, and embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 

ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for which 
we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

2 SPECIAL.— 60,000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMOKE FREE OF CHARGE. 
W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nursery. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 

The largest stock and greatest variety of fruit and ornamental trees, foreign and domestic, te 
be found in the United States—comprising apple, peach and pear trees, (standard and dwarf) 
evergreen and shade trees; all varieties of grape vines, currant, gooseberry, and blackberry 
bushes, strawberry plants, etc., etc. 


TERMS TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Nursery is located on the Bel-Air Road, Baltimore County, and can be reached by way of 
Gay street. 
. = "= ‘ T OX 
WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. 0. Box 248, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


on MENTAL TREES HEAP FARMS 
LARGE STOCK. LOW on ic: HOMES 


Standard and Dwarf Pear Trees a Specialty. 
INKANSAS 


E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. HOw 70 GET Wir lee ein est part of the state. 6,000,000 


sa e. Cansas — Home- 
te ‘ad, ” address L and Gonmuledions r, Salin 


L & Tay! Maryland Grange Agency, 

awrence ay or, 83; S. Charles Street, 

76 ALDERSGATE STREET | thece doors South of Pratt. BALTIMORE, MD. 
London, s. Cc. » England. Established in 1876, in the Interest of 

Maryland Agriculture 


NIAGARA NURSERIES. Established 1830 


Receive Consignments of Dairy and Agricultura 


Produce for sale in the Largest AND Best MARKET IN 
THE WORLD. Commiesion: 
For Coneig spments uD de pr £0 4 per cent. 
+ er —3 per cent. 
over £1 0 2 per cent. ‘URNISHED T LOW TRS 
Freight. &c., &c.. paid free of charge. Momey PURBISEED £T & RATES. 


advanced on Consignments without In- msignments solicited, and advances made upon 
terest. Account Sales and Cash promptly remitted 


Bankers: National Provincial Bank of England. 
° Telegraph address: TAY RE Ne E, LONDON. TOBACCO, RAIN PRODUCE, Re. 


. a month and nses gu ranted t Agent 
O95 Tee ee eet: ie: H. 0. DEVRIES, Agent. 


WEL e TTES “BUTTER CO LOR 


(iives Butter the gilt-edge c — Ge year yr we pty Butter Buyers recommend its use. Thons2 nc - 
in pa date seater or merchant for it ; or write to ask what it is, what i 
1 t it Ww i: L. Us =. Rit i ARDSON & CO.. Provrictors. Burlington. Vt. 


“SLIFER & WOODWARD, 
No. 166 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


“ADRIANCE” REAPER. 


It is light, strong, easily operated, perfectly balanced, no weight on horse’s neck, and 
no side draft. 


THE “MARSH No. 4,” 
Combined Mower and Reaper. All iron, simple of constraction, light-running and durable 
THE “LION” SULKY HAY RAKE, 
Centre draft, self or hand discharging. 
THE “COMPLETE” SULKY CULTIVATOR, 
THE “KEYSTONE” CLOVER HULLER, 
And * The ELLIS CHAMPION” THRESHER A&A CLEANER, 


the cheapest and best Thresher ever made. 
ALSO, DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements of the Most Improved Patterns, 


Field aud Garden Seeds, Pure Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, 
and Slifer & Woodward’s Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


AGENTS WANTED. SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


SLIFER & WOODWARD, No. 166 NORTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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PATENTS. 


Any information relating to obtaining Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-marks, etc., furnished without charge. Pamphlet 
giving full directions free. We publish a book entitled a 

Hand Book ef Patent Law,’ and which gives much 
valuable information on Patent law points and court 
jecisions, 126 pages, price 60 cents. Information and 
assistance afforded those desiring te sell their Patents. 

We furnish printed Bianks for selling Rights 

MANN @& C@., Patent Avents, 
116 W. Baltimore St., opposite Sun Iron Buiiding. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Farms for Sale 


In Westmoreland (o.. Va, Three 
Miles from Court-House, 


Six miles from steamboat landing. Contains $50 acres; 
upwards 200 cleared ; 40 acres good meadow land. A large 
uantity excellent Pine, Chestnut, Oak, Poplar, Cedar, 
4 Steam Saw Mill on the place. Seil—best quality of 
forest land, easily cultivated; highly susceptible of 
improvement; grows clover and otber grasses well. 
Water pure, excellent, and in all the fields abundant. 
Dwelling-bouse, 2 basement rooms and 4 above; other 
neceseary buildings and 2 barns. Perfectly healthy. 
Chills and intermittents unknown. Charches, Schools. 
Stores, Shops. &c., all convenient. $8 per acre. $2,500 
cash; balance in 1 and 2 years. 

140 acres adjoining the above ; 60 arable. Several acres 
meadow land. Soil good. Water good. very healthy, 
and might be made a nice little farm. 34 to4 miles from 
navigable water. No improvements, except cabins. 
Price $600 cash; or $560—$250 cash, balance in 12 
months. Cord wood on the — would soon Rey for it. 

M. WHARTON, 
dg Westmoreland, Va. 


VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 

Who offers for eale upwards of 12,000 acres of land, 
ying in one of the most desirable :egione of Eastern 
Virginia. 

Catalogues sent on application. my-tl 





pevox c CATTL E. SOUTHDOWN 
LEICESTER anp MERINO SHEEP. 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and ESSEX 
HOGS A SPECIALTY. 


All bred from the most noted and fashionable 
strains of Prize-Winning Stock. 

1 took first premiums in their classes on Devon 

Cattle, Leicester and Merino Sheep, Peland- 

China and Essex Hogs, at Virginia State Fair in 

1875 and 1876, besides a large number of Prizes 

taken at Piedmont and Lynchburg Fairs. 
Address, F. W. CHILES, 

Tolersville, C. & O. R. R., Va. 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


HORNER’S 


CONCENTRATED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE 


FOR ALL CROPS. 


It is made of the best and most concentrated mate 
rials, possesses al} the virtues of PERUVIAN GU- 
ANO and BONE-DUST combined, and is well 
adapted to Wheat, Corn, Oats, &c., producing 
abundant crops where all others fail. Having a 
large percentage of Soluble and Precipitated Phes- 
horie Acid and Ammonia, it is without 
oubt the richest Commercial Fertilizer 
im the country. 


HORNER’S 


BONE-DUST 


Made only of Slaughter-house Bones, contains g 
larger percentage of AMMONIA and BONE PHOS- 
PHATE LIME than apy other brand in the market 


WE OFFER 


One Thousand Dollars! 


For the Detection of any Impurity in our 
Manufacture of Bone. 
We do not steam or bake our Bones, or otherwise 
treat them +#o as to destroy the animal matter, 
which is rich in ammonia. 


The Best Ariicle in the Market 
HORN HR’S 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


— OR— 


DISSOLVED BONE, 


MADE OF PURE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE BONES 

It is richer in Soluble Phosphoric Acid 
and Ammonia than any similar article in the 
market. 


CHEMICALS 


And other materials for making 
Ertome F*ertilizers 


Muriate Potash, Kainit, 
Sulphate Soda, Plaster, 
Peravian Guano, Oil Vitriol, 
Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood, 
Dieselved South Carolina, 
Dissolved Raw Bone, &c., &c. 


A fall supply of PURE Materials always on hand 
and for sale at lowest marke 


Write or call before buying elsewnere. 
Joshua Horner, Jr., & Co. 
COR. BOWLY’S WHARF AND WOOD STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
































ENGLISH SILICATE PAINT. 


A substitute for White Lead. Is non-poisonous. Has 
double the covering capacity of lead. Is not affected by 
gas of any kind, nor blistered by heat. Inside of buck 
ets or any vessel can be painted without producing any 
bad effect in taste, or danger, as from lead paint. 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 
THOLESALE AGENT, 
fil S. Gay St., Baltimore. 


DR. J. EMORY SCOTT 
OPERATIVE & MECHANICAL 
DENTIST, 


170 Aisquith St. 


BALTIMORE. 





gricultural Lectures 


DELIVERED AT 


The EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


VINCENNES, in 1867, 
BY GEORGE VILLE. 
Translated by Miss E. L. Howarp, of Georgia. 


Copies of this valuable work may be had at 
the Office of the American Farmer, or will be sent 
by mail on receipt of the price—50 cents. 


FOR SALE. 

On account of want ef room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of al] ages at greatly reduced prices, 
if promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (tbe true test of merit) 
won this season, in many hotly-contested rings, in some 
of which were the first prize and sweepstakes winners 
at the Canadian, Illinois and St. Louis shows, is suffi- 
cient (without farther remark) to prove the high quality 
of my stock Correspondence solicited before purchas- 
ing elsewhere. Repre ‘sentations and safe delivery guar 
anteed. I have also Bronze Turkeys for eale. 


ALEX. M. FULFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE 


Concord, Ives and Clinton Roots at $10 per 
thousand. L. GIDDINGS, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W & H. SPILCKER, 


Agente for Chas. Pratt & Co. 


o-4m New Yor 136 Baltimore St. 
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By mail, post-paid, (on own roots 
ner dozen, #12.00 per hundred. L arze on ints (bu 
mm Own roots) per express at purchaser's expense, / 
apiece, $4.10) per dozen. The most select collec tion 
in America. Send for Catologue, with colored p.ate 
lic ; plain, free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rociester, ty. 


MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable. Many imitations, costing 
cents a vallon. ure sold as Cider Vinegar To guard 
against deception observe that packages bear our brands 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, 


63 5. GaY STREET 











Importer, 











CENTENML AND GRAND PARIS | WORLOS FAIR PRIZES AND 
, a) Au = U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 72.) 


“A rA0 
ap $350, furs « INACAR, 
re z p yous af 
- \touires ress Me 


OTHER PRI 

Prict, AND Bates twice AS rast AS Ax OT re 
$175 '- gait is PATENTED AND e 

a stus FOR MORE MONEY ath 
- ESS FOR CARCULAR. 
aR K “DEDERICK, & CO. AL BANY, NY 


‘ rry. Raspherry, Black- 

2 000, Q99Q ». oho Currant,  Grape- Vines, 
Asparagus loots, Peach- Trees. 
100 SELECTED VARIETIES. 


heat Send for free 
, New Jer. ey. 


FOU T Z, "*S 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 

















Crenuine k G ality 
/ 


Catalogue to 0B 





Will cure or prevent Disease. 


No Horse willdie of Cotic, Bots or Lune Fer- 
VER, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time. 

Foutz’s Powders will cure and prevent Hoe CHOLERA 

Foutz’s Powders will prevent GaPpEs IN FowLa, 

Foutz’s Powders willincrease the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet. 

Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVERY 
DIskAsE to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 

Foutz’s POWDERS WILL GIVE SATISFACTION, 

Sold everywhere. 

DAVID B&B. FOUT2, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


SLIFER & WOODWARD, 


DEALERS IN 


SHEDS, 


Agricultural Implements and Machinery, 


166 N. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 
2 Send for Catalocue. 


Manager or Overseer’s Place Wanted ! 


A ScoTcHMAN wishes a position as OVERSEER @N A 
FARM. Has a thorough knowledge of the business in 
all its branches. First-class references. Married, with 
no encumbrance. Address A. MeM., care of Superin- 
tendent Patterson Park, Balcimore Md 
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‘% ¢ i - a ~4¢ 
DISSOLUTION OF CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
> ¢ 

BALTIMORE, March 19th, 1878. 
The Co-partnership heretofore existing between the undersigned, under the name of J. J. 
TURNER & CO., is this day dissolved by mutual consent. Either will sign in liquidation. 
J. J. TURNER. 
J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY. 


TO TOBACCO PLANTERS AND CORN GROWERS. 


The undersigned, PION EER in the manufacture of FERTILIZERS in this city, 
and engaged, since 185, first as a member of the firm of J. J. & F. Turner, sy wHom 
the formulas and processes of m: we Oo 


Excelsior” aud Aumonlated Phosphate’ 


Were originated, and since 1864 a member of the late firm of J. J. Turner & Co., relying 
upon his experience and personal reputation, hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these 
FERTILIZERS as manufactured by him, offers them an his own name to the agricultural public. 

Having secured the works of the old firm, Lil MecELDERRY’S W HARE, with 
the complete machinery, specially constructed for their uniform manipulation, he will continue 
the manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE 


On bis own account, with bis office adjoining the works, where he will be pleased to see his friends and patrons, 
assuring them that the FE ¢<TILIZERS manufactured BY ui™ shall be of the same uniform and high standard 
quality as sold by the o/d firme since their introduction 


J. @Q. A. FIOLLOW AY, 


ORIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER OF 















Flag, 
voy wi iy j 
PERUVIAN » 
GUAN oO 
SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE 


SeONT'G AMMONIA 5 toG Ferct’ 
SSOLUBLE PHOS LIME 20" "% 















SUPER-PHOSPHATE 
CONTG. AMMONIA FACT 
 SOL.PHOS LIME 2048 «? 

POTASH ae wi 


) JOA HOLLOWAY 
\R- 167 R 
& rantea GO™ 












The above are the most concentrated, universal and durable = 
FERTILIZERS ever offered to the Farmer—combining ali the stimulating qualities of Pe sruvian ‘Guano and the 
ever-durable fertiliziny properties of Bones, in fine dry powder prepared expressly for drilling, and it is the opin- 
fon of many close-calculating Farmer-, after OVER TWENTY YEARS’ experience in testing “EXCELSIOR,” 
manufactured by me, side by side with other popular Fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds is equal 
to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano ever offered for sale, therefore faily 5° per cent. cheaper. By 
strictly adhering to my Original Formulas using only the most coneentrated materials and superintending in 
person their man ufacture,—as Sor the past twenty-years, -OUNIFORM au ALITY I8 GUARANTEED. 

("Farmers to secure the GENUINE EXCELSIOR AND PHOSPHATE prepared accord- 
ing to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as above, 


with the Analysis and my name in Red Letters. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


EXCELSIOR, 8416 per ton. Originator and Manufacturer, 
PHOSPHATE, : ' " - ’ 
ey oe 107 McElderry’s Wharf, Balto., Md. 
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Dorsey, Moore & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN STANDARD 


Agricultural {implements ad: Machinery, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Studebaker Farm and Freight Wagons, Adamant, Wiard and Ohio Chilled 
Plows, Cornell Cob Shellers, Thomas Patent Smoothing Harrows, 
Big Giant Corn and Cob Mills, Iron Age Cultivators, Daniels 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, Lion do. do., Queen City 
Steam Engines, Shaker Separators, &c., &c. 

Sole manufacturers of MONTGOMERY’S IMPROVED ROCKAWAY GRAIN 
FANS,—the best and cheapest Fan made in the country for the farmer. 
foe fene Soe A ee), ee eS ES 


DORSHY, MOORE & CO. 
68 S. Calvert Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Responsible Agents wanted. 


COULSON’S 
Pure Ground Bone, 


STRICTLY PURE 
BONE MEBAL. 


sex Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, 
North of Greenmount Cemetery. 


EDW’D L. COULSON, 


Office, 100 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


Established | A. E. WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


ay omue Wh « Polak j 
Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 
English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 








je-ly 
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FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


IN THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 


To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 
BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexantria & Fredericksburg Railways 
Washington, Richmond 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 





Ge Baggare called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sleeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N, C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


FRANK THOMSON, 
Gcnera) Manager. 


L. P. FARMER, 
Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 
Penna. and N. C. R. R 
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SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


CHEMICALS purchased on order st the lowest market 
market rates. (Can save you money by buying for you 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 


No. 61 8. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


COWS, HEIFERS, 
and CALVES. 
Al! Herd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


25 8. Gay Street, Baltimore. 


U.G. MILLER & CO. 
Ashland, Baltimore Co., Md. 
Manufacturers of Plows, Harrows, Culti- 
vators, Drags, Shovel Plows, 

And Castings of every description made to order. 


The Celebrated xford Plows Made to 


cet, 





Repairs promptly attended to. A liberal discount 
made tothose who purchase to sell again. 

The patronage of the public 1s respectfully solicited, 
and we pledge ourselves to 


use every effort to render 
satisfaction. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK FOWLS 


Eggs, $2.00 per 13. 

Birds carefully selected for breeding, well marked, 
and of good size. THOS. W. HOOPER, 

20 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 

YARDS: LAKE ROLAND, MD. 


SAM’L TOWNSEND & SON, 


47 8S. Calvert St., Baltimore. 
Have for sale the New Fodder Plant or Pearl Millet Seed, 
which you find noticed in this number of the American 
Farmer. Price 60 cents a pint. post paid; $1 a quart, 
post paid, or $5 a peck by express, expenses paid. 
Clover, Orchard Grass, German and common Millets, 
Timothy and other Field Seed constantly on hand. 
Extra Early a d Marrowfat Peas, choice. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 





The subscriber offers for sale a select lot of Berk- 
shires of various ages, bred from stock imported by 
Hon. M. H. Cochran of Canada, T. 8S. Cooper and Chas. 
B. Moore of Pennsylvania, and other well-known 
oreeders. 

Animals warranted true to description and pedigree, 
which will be furnished on application. Orders so- 
licited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices to suit the 


times. 
THOS, J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Montgomery Co., Md 


. ® 
Poland-China Pigs. 
I can supply some of these animals of very fine quality, 


which cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 


THOS, J. LEA, 
BRIGHTON, MD. 
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No.1 PERUVIAN GUANO 


500 TONS HIGH-GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Containing Fourteen Per Cent. of Ammonia, 
FOR SALE IN LOTS TO SUIT, BY 


JI. QM. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore. 





L| Prepared Agricultural|T, 
< 
Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 
E Try it alongside of your pet Manure and note its effect. [@"°SEND FOR T 
CIRCULARS, WITH TESTIMONIALS. 
E ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BAGS. M 
L. J. WARREN, 


a Agent for the Manufacturer 18 E. Falls Averue, BALTIMORE. E 
Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters, 


Paper Hangings, Window Shades, &c. 











Orders in person or by mail, for everything in my line, receive prompt attention. 
Handsome designs, shown in the store, will give a clear idea of appearance of paper on 
the wall. 


MILTON D. METTEE, 
42 N. EUTAW STREET, 


Between Lexington Market and Gutman’s Store. 


TO FARMERS AND PLANTERS. 


R.J.BAKER & CO. 


36 and 38 S. Charles Street, 


Factory at Locust Point, BALTIMOR E, MD. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in PURE GROUND RAWBONE, SULPHATE OF 
LIME, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA, SUL- 
PHATE OF SODA, MURIATE AND SULPHATE OF 
POTASH AND GROUND PLASTER. 

All PURE Chemicals for mixtures, compounds of formulas for fertilizer mix- 
tures, as low as any house for cash. Write for prices. 














fee << Bey eta ne ene tA 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, 







ECLIPSE 


Agricultura 
ENGINE. 


riRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


USBORNE SELF-DINDING HARVESTER 


gee A full line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. eg 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 

\ Economical Engine 

| in the Market. 





— > 


Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting. 
Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
Buckeye Force Pump, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &c. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars furnished on application, and correspondence solicited from 
all wanting anything in my line. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE. 


Wo. 53 LICHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








ut 
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ESTABLISHED 1839. 


KAZ. J. BULLOCK ; JOHN 8S. BULLOCK 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


JOs. L. BULLOCK, 


PURE BONE DUST, 
Dissolved Pure Raw Bone, 
GLUE, NEATS FOOT OIL, &c. 


71 SMITIVS WHARF, (‘toot of Gay St. 
Factory :—Washington Road, within city limits, BALTIMORE. 





—le <= & = 


Also Agents for F. O. Norton's Rosendale and Bridges & Henderson’s Round 
Top Cements. 


FARMERS, STOCK-GROWERS AND OTHERS, STUDY YOUR OWN INTEREST, 


LONDON HORSE AND CATTLE CONDITION FOOD. 


It has stood the test of time of 37 years in England, Ireland, Scotland, France and Germany, and pronounced 
the best Food for maintaining the Health of all Horses, Cows. Sheep, Hogs and Poultry ever known in the world; 
and, upon trial, will exalt its own merits. AND EVERY PACKAGF IS GUARANTEED TO CON- 
SUMERS., It is the third of the cost of all Condition Powders. and contains nothing in it but what any 
BEAST can take inwardly. without a particle of Danger or Injury. A Sure Cure of Ailments arising from 
the Stomach. PACKED IN 6-LB. BOXES. PRICE, $1.00. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
AND FEED DEALERS. 


JOHN S. KNAPP, ‘vole Representative for U.S. 69 §. Charles St. 
JOHN 8. KNAPP: CARROLLTON, Carroui Co., Mp., FeEnrRvuaRyY 1, 1879 
Dear Sirn—I have used the London Horse and Cattle Food and can fully recommend it to the publ‘c as a 
good condition food for the norses and a proper condiment for cattle, as it will cause cows to give more milk and 
make at least 20 pei cent. more butter than any powders I ever used. Hoping this will induce my friends to try it, 
after which I am convinced they will bear some testimony as to it merits as [ do, Yours respectfully, 
JACOB M. HOFF 


ce HN TTS RT 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are prepared, with great care, from medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the smallest 
child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby relieving all 
such diseases as COSTIVENESS, HEADACHE, PARALYsSI8, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a Bilious 
origin. No better evidence can. be offered in favor of there Pills than the very fact that where their ingredients 
are known to family physicians. they are using them in their private practice. We append the following from 
one of our most prominent physicians: 








OAKLAND, June 28, 1859. 
Dr. Gitpin— After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to say, 
that the combination is certainly perfect. and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the proper ones to 
be used in diseases of a bilious origin. I shal! take pleasure in recommending them not only to my patients, but 
the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J. M. WISTAR, M. D. 
From one of the leading retail] druggists of West Virginia: 
Weston, W. Va., June 18, 1869. 
Messrs. CanBy, GILPIN & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 
I have the most flattering accounts from al! who have used them, and believe the day is not far distant when they 
will eupereede al! others. Yours. F. M. CHALFANT. 
We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent men throughout the country, but prefer to 
let the Pills iv the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit—knowing that wherever they 
are known their use will pass down from generation to generation 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by al) respectable Druggiste and Country Store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot: CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


ae 








’ 
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CRIFFITH & TURNER, 


Agricultural Implements ant Seed Warerooms 


{1 and 43 N. Paca Street. BALTIMORE. 
Garden and KField Seeds, Fertilize) 


McCORMICE'S | 


Self-Binde:s, 
HARVESTE “RSE 
Reapers 


And MOWERS. 


ce FITZHUGH'S HAY ELE\ TOR.” for + cele ng i sy and deliverin r it in the mow. or on the stack 
MALIA SHOVEL PLOWS and “KIDING AND Wo LKING WHEEL CULTIVATORS, the IRON-AGE CUL- 
TIVATORS. the PLANET “OMBINED GARDEN SERD-DRILL and WHEEL HOE, CAHOON GRASS-SEED 


"Ss AX ve 
Hay Tedders, | 


) Horse Rakes, 
ou. Hay Loaders, 
meh 






Harpoon Hay Forks. 


SOWER the ‘bane pete ee MOWER.” corceded to nolest, lightest running, and best 
Mower in us TREE PR ERS and PRUNING SHEARS, FOUNTAIN PUMPS." 

—- THE OLIVE? CHILLED PLOW 
Has superseded a others whe rever tried in competition. Over 200.0%) now in use. Warranted to do good work. 
Scour A any soil; ran ji ert! in any Pl Ww ry use ; run steady with one, two or three horses, and not choke or 
corr 


‘ we vod satisfaction 
PATE N T STEEL, BARBE D ¥ FE Ne ey W IRE =Doe « not rnet. etain or decay. A complete barrierto unruly 
etock. The most du:able and cheapest fe cx STEEL AND CAST-IRON PL OWS. PLOW CASTINGS, with a 
general assortment of 4 gricultural Implements aud i armers’ and Gardeners’ Tools of al! kinds. Repairing done 
t shortest not‘ce re"SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 


THE PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY'S 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO 





Is used more extensively by the leading farmers in the Middle and Southern States 
than any other fertilizer. 

On Cotton, Corn and Tobacco, this Guano has produced results unsurpassed by any 
fertilizer sold. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED BY 


JNO. 8. REESE, & Co. Gen. Apts. 
No. 4 SOUTH HOLLIDAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 


ee 


For sale by local agents everywhere. 
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. DURBOROW. FRANK A. KISSELL. 


~ J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


No. 35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE 


SUPERIOR” GRAIN DRILL, 


Having a PERFECT FORCE FLED and a PERF ROT 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. NO BUNCHING 
OF THE GRAIN. THE STRONGEST AND BEST 
MADE DRILL IN THE MARKET. [Send for 
Price-List and Circulars. 


ALSO GENERAL AGENT'S FOR 


Meadow King L and “King of Lawn” Lawn Mowers, 


And dealer in AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS of the most improved kinds: 


Farm Grist Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Fairbanks Scales, &c. 


te” Also Fertilizers and Seeds. Send for Circular and Price-List to 


J. C. DURBOROW & CO. 


35 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 





jy- 


ASBECT (IS bdesruitle by FIRE on ACIS | 


Do Your Own Painting and Roofing. 


H. W. JOHNS’ Celebrated ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS, ready for use— finest quality, for outside and 
inside work. The best ROOF PAINT in the world—makes leaky roofs and walls water-tight. 

FIRE-PROOF PAINT. OUR PAC KAGES CONTAIN FROM 10 to 12 PER CENT. MORE PAINT 
than is usually sold for same quantity. Alto, ASBESTOS ROOFING, light, strong and easily applied. Boiler 
Covering, Steam Packing, &c. Al*o, the HYDRO-PNEUMATIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER. The ZAPFLE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHING <¢ OMPOU ND. ROW’S FIRE ESCAPE. The most simple and effective enemies of Fire 
known. [~2""SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


86 ly F. H. WILSON, 37 Light St., near Lombard. 


NIcGINNIS HARROW . 


From Mr. J. D. Guthrie, of Shelby county, Ky., State Grange Purehasing Agent, and famous 

















grower of Long-Wooled Sheep. 
a SHELBYVILLE, Ky., May 6th, 1878. 
Messrs. M’Grinnis, TAYLOR & HOLDERBY: 

GENTLEMEN—In reply to your request for my opinion, I take pleasure in saying the M’Ginnis 
Harrow has given universal satisfaction. 

It pulverizes deeply, and its smoething capacity is equal to any Harrow I have ever tried. 

It stands unrivaled for destroying the toughest ‘sods with its knife-like teeth, perfectly reducing 
the sod with two harrowings, presenting a thorough seed-bed for any kind of grain or seed. 

Its draft is much lighter than the ordin: iry Harrow. 

It is equal to th: Thomas Harrow in lightness of draft, while it possesses decided advantages 
over the Thomas in DEEP PULVERIZATION, STRENGTH AND DURABILITY 

I have said thus much frem observation of its working on the field. 

While the T hom is Harrow is better adapted for the shallow covering necessary for very small 


seeds, for general purposes I think the M’Ginnis Patent ts WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Yours truly, J. D. GUTHRIE. 
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CORN, OATS, AND TOBACCO. 


pe UF t— 


R. J. BAKER & CO.’S 


PURE SUPER-PHOSPHATES 


The Pure dissolved RAW BONE is manu- 
factured from our Pure Fine-Ground Bone, 
and it is the best SUPER-PHOSPHATE in 
the market for corn and oats. We have the 


practical tests by Farmers for years. 
(2 Pure Chemicals for making SUPER-PHOSPHATE at the 


Lowest Market Price. Call at R. ba BAKER & C0.’S, 


Factory at Locust Point. Nos. 36 and 38 South Charles Street. 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE FROM THE 


Blood and Bones 


Cattle Slaughtered in New York. 


“AMERICUS” AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-HHOSPHATE, 
“AMERICUS” DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONES, 
“AMERICUS” BONE FLOUR. 











The fertilizers we manufacture and sell under the ‘AMERICUS BRAND” are made from the - 


blood, refuse butchers’ offal and bones, taken daily from our siaughter-houses in New York City. 
These materials are manufactured in a fresh condition by the most improved process, by which 
all the valuable fertilizing properties are saved and concentrated. We treat in our works weekly 


the refuse from Four Thousand Cattle, Eight Thousand Sheep. 
MANUFACTURERS’ SUPFLIES: 
Dried Blood and Animal Matter, Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Acid Phosphate, 
Tallow, Grease and Bone Black, 
RAFFERTY & WILLIAMS, 


Principal Office and Factory—Foot 44th Street, East River, N. Y. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 95 Smith’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 
EF SEND FOR CIRCULAR WM. A. GASSAWAY., Agt. 


" 
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DIAMOND IRON PLOW. | 


We call special attention of Farmers to the DIAMOND IRON PLOW and PATENT JOINTER 


with Wrought-Iron Standard, of harder, stronger and more durable metal than any j 
other Plow Castings in the market. Send for a Descriptive Circular. | 


We are the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 

















TELA ACME PLOW, | 
Which is becoming so popular. We also call special attention to 4 
7 . . | 
Brown’s Walking Cultivator, | 
With late important improvements, making it one of the most valuable and desirable labor-saving 
implements the farmer can have for the CULTIVATION OF CORN, 
TOBACCO AND COTTON 
All Kinds of Agricultural Implements, Machines and Tools, 
Garden and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, &c., For Sale Low. } 
THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 
42 Light Street, Baltimore. 
—4 = —as 
a a 
ao} OULTRY <_< —_* 
- = —_—- 
= BROOKLANDVILLE Mo. = 
° ty sz 
= s . 
CHOICE PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
——_—_— - @ -——_ - 
Price-List of Eggs for 1879. 
Light Brahmag...............+....+-.-$3 00 for 13 Eggs White Cochins......... ..... .s0.-...$2 00 for 18 Eggs 
nn adcsesdcecccdcneseceseaes noon eae a American Dominiques................ [se - 
Bi, Bs BN GOMOD kcs ccs sccccccccsceses SOD * Mambargs, &. P. and G. P......00.0.00¢ sa * BB 
White-Crested Black Polish.......... 300 * 18 * OD Bes MRD DOREIG 5.0 600:s 50scceeses 800 * 13 * 
DE ecitichiaee 6ocedse@etaneeeene sa = Narragansett Turkeys ........sscccces 30° 23 * 
White Leghorms.........-.cccccccoceee 300 * 18 * PE ME scare. g0sscccascencoecitsss “oe °;- mm * 
BrOwe LAGROER .o.. cccccs + cccces cocces sma- wm 
Eggs I send out are Packep To Hartcu, and are from the same yards | breed my birds from. Eggs packed by 
my method (original) and forwarded by Express batch as good a percentage as at home. Customers will oblige me 
by reporting their success in hatching. 
LUMBER. 
Thomas Matthews & Son, 
88 N. High St. and Cor. Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
t# WHITE PINE and YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 
f 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 
t# HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRIGHTS and CABINET-MAKERS. SHINGLES, ; 


LATHS, PALES, Etc., at LOWEST PRICES. au-ly 





20 THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


GRANGERS’ BOOT AND SHOE HOUSE. 


LEVI WEINBERCER, 
No. 81 NORTH EUTAW STREET, Next Door to the Church, BALTIMORE, 


Exelusive Agent for Edwin C. Burt’s Fine New York Shoes. 
WE HAVE CONSTANTLY THE 


Largest Stock of First-Class Boots & Shoes in Baltimore. 


Extra Discount to Putrons of Husbandry. 


Our Price-List now ready for Spring and Summer. Great Reductions in Every Department. 
Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Thanking eur customers for the patronage of past years, we take pleasure in presenting them and the general 
public with our List (for the spring and summer of 1879) of such yoods as are in constant use, at the lowest jobbing 
prices From our past experience, from our extra fac ilities, and from the immense and growing magnitude of our 
sales, we are now enabled to offer in this List (he greatest bargains in Boots and Shoes ever offered. Our customers 
number thousands from all parts of the United States, who have bought and used our goods for years 

We sell Goods direct te the people at jobbing prices, cheaper than the country stores buy them wbolesale on the 
credit system, and save all the profit of the Middle-man 

Buy your Geods from first hands, the same as dealers do, and save what they add to the prices to pay their 
expenses, and to give them a profit 

We do a Jobbing Trade, selling Goods at the lowest wholesale prices, only we sell direct to the people in clabs or 
otherwise, instead of to dealers 

We can now alse send by mail single pairs of shoes or packages to any address, at 18 cents per pair to any part 
of the United States. All orders should be accompanied with the mouey, Post-Office Money Order, or in Registered 
Letters, or C. O. D. by Express 

We guaraatee to give satisfaction, and anything purchased of our house which may not suft after purchase, we 
will exchany: efund the meney within six months after purchase. ("Send Stamp for Printed Catalogue. 

Goods cheaper than any other House in the United States 


The Customer’s Confidence is Never Abused. 
(27NO BRANCH STORE, AND NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


GEORGE O. STEVENS,. 


AD 
LIGHT STREET, 


BALTIMORE. 


KEEP IN STOCK AND FURNISH TO ORDER: 
Window Sashes, Doers, Blinds, Mouldings, Brackets, Hand Railings, Balustersa, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, 
Barge Boards, Window Caps, Door Caps, Pews and Church Work, Blind Hinges. Builders’ Hardware, Wood 
Mantels, Window Frames, Door Frames, Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weizhts, 














Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Boxes 
THE BEST WORK AT LOWEST PRICES. 
OIE 








——WwRITHE TO — 
A.P.cGoOR M.B. ROWE, 


CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM & POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 

For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected tn person from best Northern breeders and 
from **Centennia!"’ Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred from best 
imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd- Record Berkshire Swine of best strains, and 
Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, wel] marked young fowls from al! of our varieties will be for sale 
this fall. Orders for eyge from ali classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will continue to fill orders for Leg- 
horn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More premiums have been awarded to our 
stock atthe Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in the State. And we would refer al! to the 
whole community in which we live and where our Senior bas resided for more than half a century, and particu- 
larly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, both North and South,—as we always endeavor te make our 
stock our best advertisement, and guarantee satisfaction. 




















Chesapeake Chemical Works. 


——— +>? 


OIL VITFRIOL. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF PHOSPHATES 
ON ORDERS AND FORMULAS FURNISHED BY 
OUR FRIENDS. 


~—r+- > + — 


Having completed extensive improvements and additions to our 
Works, giving us increased facilities, we are now prepared to execute 
orders with greater promptness, and deliver goods in much better 
mechanical condition than heretofore. 


We offer to the Trade the following Coods, all of which are 


absolutely Free from Adulteration : 


DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH. 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate 


DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE. 


Containing 27 to 30 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 
NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE—prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly 
ammoniated. 

Also, SLINGLUFF’s No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This 
we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a 
low price. 


SLINGLUFE & CO. 


OFFICE, 155 W. Fayette Street. WORKS, Foot of Leadenhall St. 
BALTIMORE. 


Da-ly) 























LL SIA COL 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Chemical Ferlilizers | 


~——e he a 


Cotton, Tobacco, Corn, Oats, Wheat, &e. 


Works, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


Where they have introduced the MOST COMPLETE MACHINERY for compound- 
ing Concentrated Fertilizers, that their great experience has enabled them to so 
successfully peseealltinsseles to the oe of the rarnedanties and Southern penser bet ates. 


—— Se 


SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


So weil-known and of UNDOUBTED EXCELLENCE. 


BHMPPIRE GuoUANO 


A High-Grade Fertilizer of KNOWN MERIT. 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate 


Prepared from GROUND ANIMAL BONES. 


ACIDULATED SOUTH CAROLINA ad NAVASSA PHOSPHATES 
AMMONIATED ALKALINE PHOSPHATE, 


A complete mauure, endorsed by the Patrons, who have used it with great satisfaction 
for the last 5 years, and is on sale by Grange Agents at Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg and Alexandria. 
































RAW and STEAMED BONES, POTASH SALTS, 
And all Fertilizing Materials in Store and for Sale. 


Wee SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS. 
R.W.L. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE. 

















